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Memorabilia 





THE PROBLEM OF REPRINTING 

(THERE is no doubt that the consultation 

of a mass of learned periodicals is often 
a disheartening chore for students. How 
far is it desirable for scholars to smooth 
the path by reprinting their periodical 
articles? This question is raised by the 
recent publication of Seventeenth Century 
Contexts by George Williamson (Faber and 
Faber, 1960; pp. 291; 30s.), and by the 
review of it by Helen Gardner in The 
Listener for 8 September. There is no 
question of deceiving the reader. All the 
essays but two have been previously 
published, and their dates are given. Yet 
misgivings are bound to arise when we see 
that seven out of nine go back to the 1930s. 
Miss Gardner is surely right when she 
writes that it is “ difficult to understand why 
the author or his publishers wished to 
reprint, with virtually no alteration, essays 
which are, quite frankly, out of date”. 
(Evidence for this claim is given in the 
review.) She draws the relevant distinction 
between scholarly essays of this kind and 
“ critical essay[s] expressing a personal point 
of view [which] can remain of interest”. 
Like Miss Gardner, I am myself glad to 
have the essays together; but equally I 
endorse her conclusion: “I cannot see that 
any other purpose than the convenience of 
a few scholars is served by this book.” 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


7 BLESS the little churches, how pretty 

they are! ” cried Mary Lamb, as she 
passed from Cambridge to London through 
the gentle Hertfordshire countryside. Just 
such a pretty little Hertfordshire dwarf- 
spired church is that of St. Nicholas, 
Norton, on the northern edge of the county. 
With the building of the Letchworth Garden 
City and the consequent shift of the village 
population, it seemed, some years ago, that 
the old church was in danger of falling into 
disuse and neglect. That danger seems to 
have passed, but from it dates the formation 
of the Friends of St. Nicholas, Norton, 
whose purpose is not only to preserve the 
fabric of the building, but also to create 
an interest in it and to keep it in being as 
an effective church. Recently they have 
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published a pleasant well-illustrated little 
brochure (price 2s., pp. 20), written by Miss 
Jean Sanderson, which recounts the simple 
annals of the parish and lovingly describes 
its ancient church. One cannot but admire 
so pious a work. 


(THE Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 

(Vol. XXXIX, Parts 3-4) contains three 
strange fairy-tales translated from _ the 
Lovari dialect of the Hungarian gypsies, 
To Hungary belong also the folk-dances 
described in an interesting article by Kamill 
Erdos. Even more interesting is Mr. Walter 
Starkie’s contribution on Cervantes and the 
Gypsies whom the great writer saluted as 
“the monarchs of the universe”. He had, 
however, no illusions as to their thievish 
proclivities; as is clearly shown in that 
brilliant story which, anticipating Burns, he 
cast in the form of a colloquy between two 
dogs. 


ON July 19 The Times published a special 

number in celebration of the Tercen- 
tenary of the Royal Society, and a worthy 
tribute it was. But it contained, twice 
repeated, the statement that it was London 
which witnessed the first meetings of the 
learned men who were one day to form 
the Society, and that they migrated to 
Oxford later. That statement, so often 
repeated by historians of the Society, rests 
on a chance remark made by Wallis, the 
mathematician, some thirty years after those 
meetings, and is controverted by the whole 
weight of contemporary evidence; Sprat, 
Aubrey, Evelyn and Oldenberg show clearly 
that to Oxford is due the honour of being 
“the Incunabula of the Royall Society”. 
The evidence is clearly set forth in The 
Beginning of the Royal Society, a beauti- 
fully produced pamphlet lately published by 
the Clarendon Press (price 2s., pp. 16) and 
written by Margery Purver and E. J. Bowen. 
One may say of it, what Thomas Sprat said 
of the Society itself, “it is but just that 
future times should hear the names of its 
first Promotors: that they may be able to 
render particular thanks to them, who first 


conceiv’d it”. J. E. MEDCALF. 


"THE December Notes and Queries will bt 
concerned principally with the Victor 
ian period and after. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





OLYMPIAD 


A CORRESPONDENT in The Times 
(22 August, 1960) stated firmly that 
“Olympiad” means the period of four 
years from one Olympic Games to the next, 
and that the common usage for a celebra- 
tion of the Olympic Games was incorrect. 
Casual observation suggests that The Times 
holds to this rule, although the B.B.C. does 
not. The main text of the O.E.D. only 
gives the first meaning, with examples going 
back to 1398; the Supplement gives the 
second meaning as applying to the modern 
Olympic Games, and its earliest quotation 
is from the Westminster Gazette for 1907. 

Let us look at the facts. The Greek word 
‘Oduureée ~(which also appears to be the 
earliest English form) is an adjectival forma- 
tion. In our earliest authorities, Herodotus 
and Pindar, it is found in two senses. The 
first understands the addition of éopth; it 
means the Olympic festival, the Olympic 
Games. Herodotus, VII 206.2, tv yap 
uate tHvTd "OdvuTiag tovToLs. toto. monyaor 
ouurecovox “an Olympic festival fell at the 
same time as these events” is an admirable 
parallel for our English common usage, and 
this use was common throughout antiquity. 
The second understands vixn; it means an 
Olympic victory, and we can safely say that 
it is obsolete. 

The O.E.D. meaning is a later usage in 
Greek. It probably starts in the early third 
century B.C. with Timaeus, the first histor- 
ian to use the Olympiad framework for 
chronology. Probably, but not quite 
certainly, for fragment 66 (Jacoby), his only 
surviving use of the word, is ambiguous. 
Tig TEMTHS SAvUTLaSOS there might mean the 
festival or the four-year period. (The other 
third-century reference to this sense given 
in Liddell and Scott is in fact certainly to 
the first sense.) The word understood is 
presumably mevtetyoete. 

Normal usage in Greek slides quite easily 
from the first sense to the third sense. For 
example, the best preserved section of 
Phlegon’s ’Odvy.midSe¢ (second century A.D.) 
begins: “177th Olympiad, at which there 
won” (a list of victors follows). It con- 
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tinues: “in the third year of it” (the 
Romans had‘a census). 

It would be surprising if this dualism of 
the Greek usage were not to be found in 
English authors dealing with these topics at 
dates far earlier than 1907. Brief search 
produced the following examples. Skelton, 
The Bibliotheca Historica of Diodorus 
Siculus (a. 1490) (E.E.T.S., 1956), 381 /27ff. : 
“Thurgh his industryous inuencion he [sc. 
Hercules] contryued fyrst the marcyall 
tournoyes & knyghtly esbatementis, dis- 
portes & warrely affayres as yet ben vsyd, 
somme by rennynge with sharp speris & 
ioustynge, somme fyghtynge & hewynge with 
swerdis & other with axes, as yet be 
acustomed in batayllis. Whiche maner of 
fayttis, thus ordeyned by his former insty- 
tucion, were callyd Olympiades.” Ralegh, 
History of the World (1614), Part I, Book 
II, Chapter xxiii, Section v, surveys the 
Olympiad system of chronology, fixes its 
starting date, and continues: “ Thus much 
may suffice, concerning the time wherein 
these Olympiads began. To tell the great 
solemnity of them, and with what exceeding 
great concourse of all Greece, they were 
celebrated, I hold it a superfluous labour.” 
Newton, The Chronology of Ancient King- 
doms Amended (1734), p. 47: “This 
Breviary seems to have contained nothing 
more than a short account of the Victors 
in every Olympiad.” Grote, History of 
Greece (1852), Vol. X, p. 439: “ They 
revenged themselves by pronouncing the 
104th Olympiad to be no Olympiad at all.” 

It would therefore seem that the current 
common usage is entirely respectable. 


D. M. Lewis. 
Oxford. 


“IN WHAT ESTATE SO EUERIBE.. .” 

In what estate so euer I be, 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 
Professor R. L. Greene’s comment on these 
lines (the burden of No. 370 in his Early 
English Carols), that “this couplet appears 
to have been a commonplace at the time of 
the carol”, receives additional support from 
the fact that the macaronic titulus which he 
quotes is (or was) found not only on the 
tomb of Richard Waynman at Witney, but 
also in at least three other places. It occurs 
on the Acworth brass (1513) at Luton: 


Man in what state that ever thow be 
Timor mortis shulde trowble the 
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for when thow leest wenyst 

veniet te mors superare 

and so thy grave grevys 

ergo mortis memoraris.* 
It was formerly found on the brass of Wm. 
Bosby, dated 1513, at Great Tew in Oxford- 
shire. In 1816 the fragments of the inscrip- 
tion which remained could be read: 

~ in what state that ever thow be: 


See mors superare, 
and so thy greve..... 3 


In 1530 it is found on the tomb of Wm. 
Lawnder, priest, at Northleach (Gloucester- 
shire) : 
ee state that euer thow be 
Timor mortis shulde truble the 
ffor when thow leest wenyst 
veniet te mors superare 
sn chitin so thy grave grevys 
Ergo Mortis memorare. 
The dates of these inscriptions, it will be 
seen, fall within those of the earliest and 
the latest extant texts of the carol—MS. 
Eng. poet. e. I, of the second half of the 
fifteenth cenury, and Richard Kele’s Christ- 
mas carolles newely Inprynted of c. 1550. 
The timor mortis conturbat me verse, from 
the Officium Mortuorum, is, of course, 
frequently quoted or echoed in the medieval 
religious lyric (cf. Dunbar’s Lament for the 
Makaris, Greene, Nos. 369 et seq., etc.). 
The rest of the titulus also consists of com- 
monplaces of mortality literature, and four 
of the lines occur in an earlier poem, which 
is preserved in four manuscripts and printed 
by Carleton Brown as No. 135 of Religious 
Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century: 
Whan pow leste wenys, veniet mors te superare: 
bus py graue greuys, ergo mortis memorare. 
D. Gray. 
Oxford. 
1T. G. Hobbs, “ Luton Parish Church”, Jrnl. 
Brit. Arch. Assoc.. N.S. xxx, Dec. 1924, p. 178. 


2H. Haines, A Manual for the Study of Monu- 
mental Brasses (1848), p. 129. 


CHAUCER’S GENERAL PROLOGUE, 
A 673: FURTHER EVIDENCE 


N a note “Chaucer’s General Prologue, 
A 673”, Mr. D. Biggins elaborates a 
suggestion of Professor Paull F. Baum,’ 
that in ‘“‘ This Somonour bar to hym a stif 
burdoun” (A 673), the word burdoun, 
literally “ staff’, is used also in the extended 


1N. & Q., cciv (1959), 435-6. 
2**Chaucer’s Puns”, P.M.L.A., Ixxi (1956), 232. 
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and figurative sense “phallus”. Neither 
Mr. Biggins nor Prof. Baum observes, how- 
ever, that this figurative sense is regularly 
attached to MF. bourdon “ staff”, “ lance”, 
from which ME. burdoun is derived. Evi- 
dence is naturally restricted; the sense is, 
however, unmistakable.® 

Bourdon is first recorded in this sense 
from the Continuation, by Jean de Meun, 
of Le Roman de la Rose* (1275-80). Near 
the end of the poem, the Lover finds him- 
self in front of a tower where Bel Acueil is 
in prison. Through a loop-hole, he glimpses 
the sanctuary beyond. He makes a vow to 
set out with scrip (escharpe) and _ staff 
(bourdon) to visit the relics enshrined 
there: 

Si m’i sui je par Deu voez, 

Aus reliques que vous oez, 

Que, se Deu plaist, jes requerrai 

Si tost con tens e leu verrai, 

D’escharpe e de bourdon garniz. (21243-7) 
The relics, however, are identified with the 
Rose, which symbolizes the love of the 
Lady: the Lover continues: 

Que Deus me gart d’estre escharniz 

E destourbez pour nule chose 

Que ne joisse de la rose! (21248-50) 
Shortly after, Bel Acueil is liberated by 
Venus. He gives the Lover his consent to 
pick the Rose, and the Lover advances on 
the loop-hole in the tower. He is furnished 
like a pilgrim, with scrip and staff, the staff 
(bourdon) so firm and strong that it does 
not need a ferrule: 

Escharpe e bourdon reide e fort, 

Tel qu’il n’a mestier de ferrer 

Pour journeier ne pour errer. (21354-6) 
The scrip is made of soft leather, without a 
join, and in it are two little hammers. 
These hammers were forged by Nature, 
when she made the scrip, and presented it 
to him, thinking he could use them to shoe 
his palfrey. “Nature”, says the Lover, 
“ did me a great honour when she equipped 


3 It is recorded by La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, 
Dictionnaire historique de _ lTlancien Langage 
francois (Niort, 1875-82); W. von Wartburg, 
Franzésisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Bonn, 
1928— ), s.v. burdo; A. Tobler & E. Lommatzsch, 
Altfranzdsisches Woérterbuch (Berlin, 1925— _), s.v. 
bordon; . Leroux, Dictionnaire comique 
(‘‘ Pampelune ” [Paris], 1786), citing Rousseau; 
Lacombe, Dictionnaire du vieux Langage francois 
(Paris, 1766-7). See also E. Richter, “Die 
Bedeutungsgeschichte der romanischen Wortsippe 
bur(d)”’, Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Klasse 
CLVI (5) (1907), p. 56. 

4Ed. E. Langlois (S.A.T.F., 1914-24). 
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me with these arms, and showed me how 
to use them. She made the staff herself as 
a present for me, and wanted to finish it 
off before I went to school; she never 
troubled about a ferrule, but it is none the 
worse for that. Ever since I first had it, 
I have always kept it by me, and I would 
not part with it for five hundred times a 
hundred thousand pounds”. With these 
arms, the Lover wishes to touch the relics: 

Tout mon harneis tel con jou port, 

Se porter le puis jusqu’ou port, 

Voudrai aus reliques touchier, 

Se je l’en puis tant aprouchier. (21583-6) 

He approaches the sanctuary, and pulls 
back the curtain. He pokes one end of his 
staff through the hole, the scrip meanwhile 
dangling from the other: 

E, pour estuier sauvement, 

Vos mon bourdon metre en I’archiere, 

Ou l’escharpe pendait darriere. (21604-6) 

To his surprise, however, he cannot thrust 
it home; every time he drives it in, it springs 
out again. It meets a hidden grille, just 
inside the opening. Eventually, however, 
he breaks the grille: 

Le paliz au bourdon brisai. (21640) 
Immediately he plunges the whole staff in, 
while the scrip is left hanging outside, its 
little hammers vibrating: 

Mais pour riens nule ne laissasse 

Que le bourdon tout n’i passasse : 

Outre I’ai passé senz demeure ; 

Mais l’escharpe dehors demeure, 

O les martelez rebillanz, 

Qui dehors ierent pendillanz. (21645-50) 
In both bourdon and_ escharpe, 
sexual implication is clear: 
for “ phallus ”, as well as “ staff”; escharpe 
for “scrotum” as well as “scrip”. In 
both, however, the original, literal sense is 
nevertheless still primary and dominant. 
On the literal plane—the plane of the story 
—the hero is represented as a_ pilgrim; 
bourdon and escharpe are therefore, first 
and foremost, literally “ staff” and “ scrip” 
Only on the allegorical plane—the plane of 
the significacio—does the pilgrim represent 
alover. The extended meanings “ phallus ” 
and “scrotum”, gradually revealed, are 
therefore still recognizably and avowedly 
figurative; the secondary senses are still, 
patently, transferred. The use of bourdon 
to signify “phallus” may, therefore, be 
limited to the allegory: a unique, pragmatic 
identification, not otherwise current; a 
Private, poetic, rather than a public, prose 
metaphor. It does not prove that the 


the 
bourdon stands 
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figurative sense existed absolutely, indepen- 
dent of the literal; that it was immediately 
valid on its own: that bourdon could mean 


“phallus” in a context where it did not 
mean also literally—and _ primarily— 
“ stafk”’. 


We come nearer such proof in a 
macaronic Ballade (MCCXXV) by Eustache 
Deschamps (1346-1406), ‘De la Demande 
d’une Vielle a un Vieillart par maniere de 
Moquerie et la Response sur ce”.® The 
Ballade consists of a dialogue between an 
old man and an old woman. The woman 
asks: “Can you still wield your arms? ” 
“What arms?” replies the old man. “ The 
iron lance (bourdon) you had when I used 
to watch you running at the target ” 


. _ Ton bourdon aceré, 
Dont je t’ay veu jouster au talevas? (5-6) 


“No, that is in a bad way; it must be ten 
years since I used it. They’re right to call 
me ‘Friar Thomas’; there was never any- 
one had such a miserable thing ” 


Nenil, par Dieu, il est tristes et mas, 

Car puis .x. ans ne m’en aiday en rien; 

L’en me puet bien clamer frere Thomas: 
Onques mais homs n’ot si foible merrien. (7-10) 


“And how did that happen?” ‘ Because 
when I was young, I thought of nothing but 
deeds of arms. Now old age has caught up 
with me: I am gouty, and cold, and no use 
in a fight. My armour is all worn out, and 
broken, and I am tired of jousting and 
arms. There was never anyone had such a 
miserable thing”: 


S’en est usez et destruis mes harnas . 
Qui du mestier et de jouster suy las: 
Onques mais homs n’ot si foible —_. 


, 19-20) 
So far, the exchange has been veiled in 
metaphor, however transparent. In the 


third and last stanza, the veil is lifted. The 
old woman admits: “ As for me, I know I 
am old; the only thing I mind is that men 
don’t come after me as they used to”. She 
goes on, in detail explicit even for the Wife 
of Bath: 

J’ay ventre emflé, grant cul et plate fesse, 

Con estendu, large comme un cabas, 

Pour herbergier tout le charroy d’ Arras: 

C'est droictement hostel saint Julien, 

Tout si regoit. (25-9) 
The old man, however, still responds wist- 
fully: “ Alas, there’s nothing I can do 
about it. There was never anyone had such 
a miserable thing ” 


5 Oeuvres completes, ed. de Queux de Saint- 
ont & G. Raynaud (S.A.T.F., 1878-1903), VI. 
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Aler n’y puis, helas! 
Onques mais homs n’ot si foible merrien (29-30) ; 
and the Envoy finishes plaintively : 
Va t’en, vielle, loing de moy, je t’en pri; 
J’ay grant paour quant je te voy icy; 
Onques mais homs n’ot si foible merrien. (34-6) 
Like Jean de Meun, Deschamps still uses 
bourdon in the literal sense—this time 
“lance ”—as well as in the figurative sense 
“phallus”. Unlike Jean, however, he 
expects his hearers to realize’ from the 
outset that he is speaking figuratively. In 
an allegory—especially an allegory of more 
than twenty thousand lines—the figurative 
emerges gradually and progressively from 
the literal. In a Ballade—of less than forty 
lines—there is no room for such gradual 
emergence, for such progressive and cumu- 
lative disclosure. The hearer must realize 
from the start, first, that a word is being 
used figuratively, and, second, what precise 
figurative sense it is being used in.’ In the 
Roman, a metaphor might still be private; 
in a Ballade, it is necessarily public. 
Therefore, if Deschamps uses bourdon to 
mean also “ phallus ”, it shows that in fact, 
in normal, everyday parlance, bourdon 
was habitually so used.° 
In Deschamps, we come nearer an 
“absolute”, “independent” use of bour- 
don to mean “phallus”: the new sense, 
once consciously figurative, already vies 
with the literal. In Nicolas de Troyes, it 
has supplanted it. In Le grand Parangon 
des nouvelles Nouvelles® (1536), Nicolas 
relates the story “d’une fille qui ne vouloit 
point avoir de mary qui eust genitoires”. 
In it, he describes the wedding night of 
Angle and Constance: “ Angle se recoucha 
auprés de sa femme. . . et print son bour- 
don qu'il avoit ja longuement tenu en 
penitence, roide comme ung vireton 
d’arbaleste, et se mit a fretiller entre les 
cuisses de Constance, puis ¢a, puis 1a”. 


(p. 153). Here bourdon is used imme- 
diately, and exclusively, in the sense 
“phallus”: “Angle took his bourdon, 


6 Or at least more than half realize. 

7 The only alternative is that the first two stanzas 
were meant to be taken literally, and thus delude 
the hearer, who is then surprised and enlightened 
by the third. This, however, is exceedingly un- 
likely: the humour of the first two stanzas is 
patently shared between poet and audience. The 
equation of sexual intercourse and war was also 
already familiar. 

8 Had he used it in this sense alone, his hearers 
would still have understood at once what he meant. 

*Ed. E. Mabille (Paris, 1869). 
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which he had been keeping all this time 
under restraint, as stiff and hard as the 
bolt of a crossbow, and began to waggle 
it to and fro between Constance’s thighs”. 
There is no suggestion of metaphor, no 
indication that, historically, this sense is 
secondary and figurative, and that the 
word bears also other, primary and literal 
senses.'° Similarly, later on, Nicolas 
writes: “le beau bourdon qui pieca 
n’avoit labouré se dressa tout debout devant 
le femme” (p. 159). Bourdon “ phallus” 
has achieved independence; to the common 
reader or hearer, it might be a literal 
sense."? 

Of the works cited, Chaucer knew Le 
Roman de la Rose; he is unlikely to have 
known the Ballade of Deschamps.’? He 
might, therefore, have copied from the 
Roman the use of bourdon to suggest 
“phallus”. There is no reason to assume 
that in fact he did. On the contrary, the 
way in which bourdon “ phallus” is intro- 
duced by Deschamps indicates that this 
sense of the word was already widely 
current in French. Chaucer would there- 
fore not need any specific literary source; 
or, indeed, any literary source at all. 
Bourdon “ phallus” may even have been 
current, though otherwise unrecorded, in 
English as well. At least, however, MF. 
bourdon denoted “phallus”; the joke 
would therefore have been clear to those of 
Chaucer’s public who could understand 
French. Mr. Biggins’s conjecture is thus 


amply warranted."* Bg DPD, H. MILLER. 


10 So much so that it is impossible to determine, 
if it had a literal sense, which one—“ staff” or 
“lance ’’—it would be. A_ similar development, 
from figurative to virtually literal, has, of course, 
affected many of the English terms for “ penis” 
which Mr. Biggins records. 

11]T have not found this sense in any dictionary 
of current French slang. Later, Nicolas in fact 
uses bourdon so that the literal sense “ staff” will 
also fit: ‘‘ fretilla tant du bout de son bourdon que 
le portier qui gardoit l’huys de la cité de Conimbre 
print plaisir au jeu, tant qu’il luy fit ouverture” 
(pp. 153-4). A staff might well be used to knock 
at the gate: even here, however, bourdon is rather 
a word “ phallus” which means also “ staff”, than 
vice versa. 

12 Even supposing it was written before his death. 
On Chaucer’s knowledge of Deschamps, see A. 
Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition (London, 1925), 
pp. 485-93. 3 

13 Deschamps also affords a case of“ musico- 
sexual’? word-nlay like the instance Mr. Biggins 
cites from George Gascoigne: see Ballade 
0 ea “Tecon de musique”; ed. cit., VI 
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AN OLD FAMILY OF SEAMEN 


§° far no documentary proof has come to 

light concerning the _ relationships 
between John Hallwell, who compiled 
Journals (now in the British Museum 
Library) relating to six of his voyages, and 
seamen of the same name mentioned below; 
but all are said to be descended from the 
old Devonshire (and Dorset) family to 
which Sir John Halwell, Admiral of the 
Fleet under Henry VII, belonged; and from 
whom John Zephaniah Holwell, Governor 
of Calcutta, 1759,’ successfully claimed his 
descent.” 

1520. John Holwell sailed from Bridport, 
Co. Dorset, but died on the voyage to Leg- 
horne (sic) and the Levant in the ship 
Nicholas of Hampton, under Andrew 
Growte, commander and owner, in whose 
presence—with Thomas Whiddon—he made 
his will, in which he left his ready money 
and household stuff to John Thomas his 
servant at home.* 

1664. John Hallwell’s six journals cover 
the period 1674-1683; but he made his first 
voyage in the Hon. East India Company’s 
service as early as 1664, in the ship St. 
George, commanded by Captain William 
Bass, and which probably sailed from the 
Company’s dockyard at Deptford, built in 
1609 to supply the need for good ships for 
the East India Trade. 

In 1676 and 1677 he plied between 
Bantam (Java) and East India in the ship 
Bull, belonging to the King of Bantam; in 
1681-2 he made two voyages between East 
India and the Persian Gulf in the Recovery; 
and in 1683 he returned home from Balla- 
sore in the Susanna via the Cape. 

1664. John Holwell, of London, Mariner, 
was bound for the King’s service in the 
frigate Eagle, under Captain Stansby. His 
will made in favour of his brother, Robert 
Holwell, Gent., of London, was witnessed 
by Benjamin Holwell and Sam Hoyle; and 
proved 8 December, 1665.* 

1665. Robert Holwell, of Stepney, 
Mariner, who by his will dated 1665, left 


IN. & Q., cxcv (1950), 523. 

*College of Arms; Oxford. Bodl. MS. Top. 
Devon b.7. 

‘Prerogative Court of Canterbury 6 Maynwar- 
yng. These bound volumes of wills are now 
deposited at Somerset House; the registers are 
identified by the names of the testators whose wills 
appened to occur first in the respective volumes. 
*P.C.C. 156 Hyde. 
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the residue of his property to his “loving 
land'ady ” Margaret Wright in the presence 
of John Dye, Mary Brooks, and Richard 
Barker.® 

1684. Joseph Holwell (also Holwill) of 
Limehouse, bound to sea in H.M.S. Mor- 
daunt under Captain Henry Killigrew. He 
made Robert Mills, a taylor of Limehouse, 
executor of his will; witnessed by Henry 
Marsh and Nath. Webb, servant to George 
Dunne, Sen., and proved 1683.° 

1689. Richard Holwell, late of ship 
Phoenix of Deptford, “ who died within an 
hour of having the sickness” about 26 
March, 1689. He made his will in favour 
of his landlady Margaret Tidd, wife of 
Thomas Tidd of Deptford. It was wit- 
nessed by George Lindsey, George Bram- 
ston and Dorothea Armstrong and proved 
2 May, 1689.’ 

1697. Thomas Holwill, belonging to 
H.M.S. Scarborough, made Henry Thurnam 
of Deptford, Victualler, his attorney and 
heir. The will was witnessed by John 
Browne, Thomas Johnson, Samuel Norman- 
sell, and proved 1697.° 

1697. William Holwell of Limehouse 
Mariner, made John Tanner, “his loving 
friend”, attorney and heir. The will was 
witnessed by George Dunne, Sen., and 
Avery Terrill his servant, and proved 1697.° 

1749-1775. Captain John Holiwell, who 
may not have belonged to Deptford, etc., 
commanded several warships between 1749 
and the year of his death, 1775,*° when he 
was in command of the guardship H.M.S. 
Resolution at Portsmouth. He commanded 
H.M.S. Marlborough under Rodney at 
Martinique, 1762; and was Captain on the 
Dover under Hon. John Hervey at St. 


: 11 
Lucia. R. HOLWELL GEARE. 
Wallington, Surrey. 
5 P.C.C. 10 Mico. 
®P.C.C. 109 Cann. 
7P.C.C, 64 Ent. 
8 P.C.C. 74 Lort. 
*P.C.C. 140 Pyne. 
10 Gentleman’s Magazine, xlv (1775), 351. 
11 Biographia Navalis, Vol. VI, Clowes, 1798. 


A NOTE ON GEORGE WITHER 
(GEORGE WITHER’S well-known poem, 

“Shall I, Wasting in Despair”, is a 
spoof on, and a spirited reply to, the con- 
ventional conceit of “dying for love”. 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair? 
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Or make pale my cheeks with care 
*Cause another’s rosy are? 
The classic languishing lover of English 
letters is Chaucer’s Troilus, and Wither 
seems to have had him in mind. Pandarus 
exhorts that melancholy knight: 
What? sholde he therfore fallen in dispayr, 
Or be recreant for his owne tene, 


Or slen hymself, al be his lady fair? 
Nay, nay, but evere in oon be fressh and 


grene... 
(I, 813-816) 

Pandarus goes on to suggest a more forceful 
servitude, a more effectual abjectness. Two 
hundred years later, Wither rejects both, 
with a “What care I how fair she be?” 
One perceives that by 1615 the chivalric had 
given way to the cavalier. 


ARTHUR FREEMAN. 
Harvard University. 


THE SIGNIFICANT BACKGROUND 
OF THE STUART CULPEPERS 


THE Thomas Culpepers, who made an 
effective contribution in the seventeenth 
century to the discussions of interest, came 
of an old and fairly distinguished family 
which had been settled in Kent and Sussex 
for some centuries. They rose as land- 
owners partly through purchase of land and 
partly through judicious alliances, as soldiers 
rendering faithful service to overlords such 
as the Leyburns, as justices, sheriffs and 
legislators, and on their way they acquired 
titles in such a number that Camden noted’ 
that at one point in time the family could 
boast no less than twelve members bearing 
the honour of knighthood. En route, they 
also acquired armorial bearings—viz. 
Argent, a bend engrailed, gules—though by 
what right is obscure except possibly 
through connexion with the Chitcrofts of 
Lamberhurst, who bore the same coat and 
who sold lands and a mill to the Culpepers 
late in the thirteenth century. 

The origin of the name Culpeper or Cole- 
peper has not been satisfactorily explained 
though several attempts have been made. 
Some suggest that it derives from a place, 
e.g. Gollesbergh in Sandwich, Kent, or 
Goldsper or Culspore, a hundred in the 

1 William Camden, Remains Concerning Britain, 
6th — by J. Philipott and W. D. Gent 
o, See Col. F. W. T. Attree and Rev. J. H. L. 
Brooke. ‘‘ The Sussex Colepepers’’, Sussex Arch. 
Coll., XLVII, p. 46-82. 
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Roll of Hastings or even Cleevepepper in 
Wiltshire. Others attribute it to a calling— 
Colepeper, a false pepperer or sham grocer, 
one who traded outside the Fraternity of 
Peppers or Blackpepper or one who culls or 
picks pepper.* Others surmise that it was a 
mere nickname, perhaps charcoal pepper, 
though it has also been noted that “ Pepper 
was regarded as symbolical of giving or 
taking offence and to pick or cull was to be 
cantankerous or truculent”.* Thus Jack 
Straw, the rebel, was described by a con- 
temporary writer as a Culpeper or mischief 
maker. 

Whatever the origin, the earliest Culpeper 
to be prominent was Sir Thomas de Cole- 
peper, Recognitor Magnae Assisae (that is, 
member of a jury) in King John’s reign. 
His descendant by John his son, Sir Thomas 
de Brenchelse, settled at Brenchley after a 
period of fighting abroad (about 1299) under 
Will de Leyburn—and by this time the 
Culpepers were sufficiently known as 
soldiers to be written of by Drayton in The 
Barons War as follows: 

And Culpeper in silver arms enrailed 
Bare thereupon a bloody Bend engrailed. 


Sir Thomas had four sons, Thomas and 
John, Nicholas and Walter. 

The eldest Thomas held land in Pembury, 
Kent, or in Pepinbury, by writ of Edward 
II, and married Margery Bayhall by whom 
it is believed he acquired the Bayhall estate 
in the southern part of Pembury. He is 
said to have been Castellan of Leeds Castle 
under Sir Bartholomeus de Badlesmere, to 
have lost his lands and his life because he 
refused entry to Isabella, wife of Edward, 
on her pilgrimage to Canterbury. The 
accounts of the episode vary greatly, but 
according to William Lambard’s Perambu- 
lation of Kent (edition 1656) Sir Bartholo- 
meus committed the custody of the castle to 
Thomas Culpeper and in 1321 “ it chanced 
that Isabell, the King’s wife, minding 4 
Pilgrimage towards Canterburie and being 
overtaken with night, sent her Marshall to 
prepare for her lodging. But her officer was 
proudly denied by the Captain who sticked 
not to tell him that neither the Queen not 
any other should be lodged there without 
the commandment of his lord the owner. 
The Queen, not thus answered, came to the 
gate in person and required to be let m. 

tei 

— W. P. Haskett-Smith, “The early Cul 
pepers”, Genealogists’ Magazine (1931), p. 360f. 
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But the Captain most malapertly repulsed 
her also; insomuch that she complained 
grievously to the King of the misdemeanour 
and he forthwith levied a power and 
personally summoned and besieged the place 
so straightly that in the end through want 
of rescue and victual it was delivered up to 
him. Then took he Captain Culpeper and 
hung him up” (page 355). It is stated that 
the younger brother, Walter, was also 
executed at this time, but other accounts 
make Walter the Castellan and declare him 
to have been executed for refusing Isabella 
entry and that Thomas was executed the 
same year for taking the side of the Earl of 
Lancaster against Edward.’ The confusion 
may have arisen because Sir Bartholomeus 
himself sided with the Earl and it was in 
fact while he was abroad “in aid of the 
Barons”’ according to Lambard that he 
entrusted the castle to Thomas Culpeper. 
It is possible that Isabella may have used 
the opportunity of a pilgrimage to get hold 
of Leeds Castle. 

It appears, however, that two Culpepers 
lost their lives untimely in 1321. 

From the son Walter descended the Cul- 
pepers of Oxenhoath and Prestonhall in 
Aylesford who, like their relatives at Bay- 
hall, served their age as justices, sheriffs and 
knights. 

But it is with the descendants of Thomas 
that we are here concerned. 

Thomas Culpeper had three sons by 
Margery his wife—Walter, who died in 1327 
without issue, John and Richard (who also 
seems to have died without issue). 

The second son, John, who was later 
knighted, succeeded to Bayhall. He pur- 
chased the manor of Wigsell, Salehurst, in 
Sussex, and married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Hardreshull, Hardreshull, War- 
wickshire. The estate at Bayhall, which had 
been forfeited to the crown, was restored and 
Sir John was received into favour in 
Edward III’s reign, serving as sheriff in the 
39th, 40th and 43rd years of that reign.° 


5As stated in the article on the Sussex Cole- 
pepers. See also Arch. Cant., XXVIII (p. 327). 
The church of St. Peter at Pembury, by W. Towns- 
end Storre, who states that Thomas escaped and 
that two other sons, Walter and Richard (2), were 
executed. 
, It was, perhaps, to this John Culpeper was left 
a cup of gilt with a cover and one ewer suitable 
to his rank or anything else at the discretion of my 
txecutors ” in the will of Archbishon of Canterbury 
Proved 1396. See Arch. Cant., XXIII, 63. 
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Sir John’s son, Sir Thomas, lived at Bay- 
hall and was sheriff in the 17th and 18th 
year of Richard II’s reign. By his first wife, 
Alianora, daughter of Nicholas Green, of 
Exton, he had two children—a daughter and 
a son, Sir John, who married Juliana (Crom- 
well?) and whose daughter, Katherine, 
married John Harrington, carrying the 
Exton estate to the Harrington family. Sir 
Thomas married secondly, Joyce, widow of 
John Vyne, by whom he had four sons, 
Walter, Nicholas, Thomas and Richard. 

The eldest son, Walter, succeeded to the 
family estates (except Exton) on the death 
of his half-brother, Sir John, and it is this 
son, Walter of Goudhurst, who is the 
ancestor of the families of Culpeper settled 
at Bedgebury, Losenham, Leeds, Holling- 
bourne and Wakehurst.’ 

Walter married Agnes Roper, daughter 
of Edmund Roper and widow of John, son 
of John de Bedgebury, Goudhurst, and by 
his marriage, the manor of Bedgebury came 
into the hands of the Culpepers. 

Walter of Goudhurst had three sons and 
two daughters. He lived adventurously, 
fighting at the siege of Harfleur, and he and 
his sons, John and Richard, are mentioned 
as taking part in Cade’s Rising.’ 

His eldest son, John, inherited Hardreshull 
and Wigsell, married Agnes Gainsford, was 
knighted and died in 1480. He had two 
sons, Alexander, ancestor of the senior line 
of Culpepers of Bedgebury, Goudhurst, and 
Walter, ancestor of the Culpepers of Wigsell. 

Though it is not strictly relevant, the 
marriage alliances of the other sons of 
Walter may be noted. These two, Richard 
and Nicholas, married two sisters, Margaret 
and Elizabeth Wakehurst, granddaughters 
and co-heiresses of Richard Wakehurst in 
Ardingley. It is alleged that the two chil- 
dren were invited to Bedgebury and confined 
to the care of John Culpeper, but in 1463 
they were abducted by the younger brothers 
who took them to Bobbing in Kent, the 
home of Margaret Culpeper, who had 
married Alexander Clifford and afterwards 
to the home of John Gibson, “ seide 
Margarete and Eliz. at the tyme of their 
taking away making grate and pittious 
Jamentations and wepying” according to 

7 See Hasted’s Kent, III. 360ff. 

8See Sussex Arch. Coll., X: ‘* Wakehurst. 
Sloughham and Gravetye” by W. H. Blaauu 


(p. 150ff); and XVII. “ Participation of Sussex in 
Cade’s Rising” by William Cooper (p. 17ff). 
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the Chancery Proceedings. They were 
forced to marry their abductors and through 
these marriages the Wakehurst estate fell to 
the Culpepers and although Richard and 
Margaret had no children Nicholas and 
Elizabeth had ten sons and eight daughters 
and from their union sprung the Wakehurst 
branch of Culpepers.’ 

Turning now to the Bedgebury line of 
Culpepers, it should be recognized that this 
branch of the family had seated itself in a 
wealthy part of Kent. The Bedgebury 
Valley’® was rich in iron—it was, in fact, 
part of the iron belt of Kent and Sussex 
which figured in national trade from the 
early sixteenth century. About 1573 it was 
said that there were in the Kentish Weald 
ten owners, six forges and eight furnaces, 
and in Sussex forty forges, thirty-two 
furnaces and forty-two owners." 

Early in their history, the Culpepers 
engaged in iron working. In 1355 it is 
recorded that the Tudeley Forge near 
Tunbridge Wells was leased to Richard 
Culpeper for three years. In 1573 Sir 
Alexander Culpeper is said to own one 
furnace in Goudhurst and according to a 
later return, in Elizabeth’s reign he is shown 
as owner of “ Budbury Furnace in Cran- 
brook ”. 

The Bedgebury estate which came to 
Walter Culpeper was therefore of much 
value to his descendants. 

Alexander Culpeper of Bedgebury, 
Walter’s grandson, is believed to have taken 
part in Buckingham’s rebellion in 1483, but 
he lived to a ripe old age and was sheriff 
in the 15th and 22nd years of Henry VII’s 
reign and in the 6th year of Henry VIII's 
reign. He married twice. Firstly he wed 
Agnes Davy, of Northfleet, and secondly 
Constantia Chamberlain, widow Harpur, 
and by the latter he had three sons, Thomas 
who succeeded him at Bedgebury, a second 
son Thomas beheaded for treason by Henry 

® Ibid., LXXVI. ‘ Ardingley Church Monumental 


Brasses”’. See also Genealogists’ Magazine (1940), 
B | ‘““A Kent Abduction” by W. P. Haskett- 
mith. 

10 Note Furnace. Wood, Forge Farm, Three 
Chimneys Wood adjacent to Bedgebury. 

11 See Arch. Cant., XXI, 308, “‘ The Iron Industry 
of the Weald’? by Geo. Payne; Victoria County 
History of Sussex, Vol. If, Section on Industry by 
L. F. Salzmann; Sussex Arch. Coll., Il, 169ff., 
“Tron Works of County of Sussex’ by M. A. 
Lower; Archaeologia, \vi, 153, “ Iron Casting in 
the Weald” by H. J. Storkie Gardiner; Victoria 
County History of Kent, Ill, 384ff., “ Iron”’. 
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VIII, and John, who married Mary Hales 
and inherited Hardreshull. 

Thomas Culpeper, of Bedgebury, was 
sheriff in the third year of Edward VI’s 
reign. He also married twice—first, Eliza- 
beth Haut, and secondly Helen Hendley. 
By his first wife he had one son, Alexander. 

Alexander Culpeper, who married Mary 
Dacre, daughter of William, Lord Dacre, 
was knighted at Rye in 1573, after a visit 
to Bedgebury by Queen Elizabeth.” 

Sir Alexander’s son, Anthony, who 
married Anne, daughter and heir of Sir 
Roger Martyn, was also knighted. He had 
twelve sons and four daughters.** His 
eldest son, Alexander, born in 1582, 
succeeded him at Bedgebury and married 
Elizabeth Roberts, of Glassenbury, by whom 
he had one daughter, Anne. The Bedge- 
bury estate passed ultimately to William 
Culpeper, his brother (who died in 1660), 
whose son Thomas alienated it to Sir James 
Haves.'* 

Thus ended the Culpeper connexion with 
Bedgebury, but by that time iron working 
in this atea was much less successful. 

It would appear from the foregoing that 
the importance of the Culpepers may be 
explained in terms of “blood and iron”. 
Mr. Haskett-Smith in “The Early Cul- 
pepers” (n. 4 above) says that they were 
literally men of blood and iron, fierce 
fizhters and the greatest iron workers of 
their day (surely an exaggeration). But it 
should be observed that there is another 
strain of equal importance which comes 
out strongly in the Wigsell line of Culpepers. 

Walter, the younger son of Sir John, who 


12 See Progresses of Elizabeth I (edited by John 
Nichols), Vol. I. In Vol. II is recorded a New 
Year gift to the Queen in Progress Time from Mr. 
Culnever. Item. one cup, the bodie Christall, 
garnished with silver and gilt with a cover; in the 
top thereof, a tuft of flowers. 

13 The Goudhurst Coronation Book by Alfred 
W. Tiffin, 1937, notes (p. 256), monuments of the 
Culpeper family in Goudhurst Church. Si 
Alexander, whose will was made in 1540, prepared 
a tomb for himself in the South Chanel, where are 
to be seen monuments commemorating his father, 
John, his son, Thomas, his great-grandson, 
Anthony. The last named put up a monument in 
1608 (he himself then being 48 years of age). The 
same book also carried a picture of the tomb of 
the Culpepers (p. 124). The book also shows 
sketches by Donald Maxwell of the lake at Bedge- 
bury or the Furnace Pond (p. 387). 

_ 14 William is believed to have suffered grave loss¢s 
ed the Civil War and his son died in the Flee 
ison. 
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heads this line, married some time in the 
reign of Henry VII, Anne, daughter of 
Harry Aucher, of Losenham, thereby 
acquiring the manor of Losenham. His 
eldest son, William, about 1530 married 
Cicely, daughter of John Barrett, of Bel- 
house, in Alvethley, Essex. William had 
seven sons. The eldest, John of Wigsell, 
was the ancestor of the Lords Culpeper; 
the second, Francis, was the ancestor of the 
two Thomas Culpepers who wrote on 
interest.'° 

John Culpeper, of Wigsell, born in 1530, 
married Elizabeth Sedley, of South Fleet, 
and died in 1612. He had four sons— 
Thomas, John, William and Alexander. 

Thomas, the eldest, married twice—first, 
Anne Slaney by whom he had two sons, 
Slaney who died in 1618 without issue, and 
John, and secondly, he married Mary 
Beeston, by whom he had one son who died 
the year of his birth. 

John Culpeper, born 1600, was knighted 
in 1621 and married firstly Philippa Snel- 
ling, and secondly, in 1637, Judith, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Culpeper, of Holling- 
bourne. Sir John was M.P. for Kent in the 
Long Parliament and in 1640 made a 
notable speech on monopolies. He was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1642, 
Master of the Rolls 1643, and was created 
Lord Culpeper in 1644. In 1645 he accom- 
panied Prince Charles to Paris and later 
went to Russia where he obtained a loan 
of £50,000. He returned to England at the 
Restoration but died in 1660 and was 
succeeded by his son, Thomas, who married 
Margaret, daughter and co-heir of Jean 
Van Hesse. On his death his brother 
succeeded, who married Frances, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Culpeper, the younger, of 
Hollingbourne (who married secondly in 
1663 Alice Culpeper, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Culpeper, of Aylesford). When he died 
he was succeeded by his brother, Cheney, 
who died in 1725 and the peerage became 
extinct.'® 

* * * 

Francis Culpeper, the second son of 
William and Cicely Culpeper, was scholar 
of Winchester in 1553 and also of New 


,'’ Another son, Martin Culpeper, had a dis- 
tinguished career as Scholar and Fellow and Warden 
of New College, Oxford, and he served as Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford in 1578. 

16 About the same time, the titles of the Culpepers 
of Wakehurst and also of Hollingbourne died out. 
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College, Oxford, in 1558. He married twice 
—first Philippa (of Hinckstead?) by whom 
he had two sons, John who lived at Folking- 
ton in Sussex and Walter who was killed in 
Holland, and secondly, Joan, daughter of 
John Pordage, of Rodmersham, and widow 
of William Stede, by whom he had one son 
Thomas. He lived at Greenway Court, 
Hollingbourne, and died in 1591 aged 53, 
leaving lands in Hollingbourne, Harrietsham 
and Hawkhurst. His son and heir was 
John, but Thomas inherited Greenway 
Court and lived there. 

Thomas Culpeper, third son of Francis, is 
described in Wood’s Athenae Oxon. as 
“born of a genteel family . . . in Kent, 
Commoner of Hart Hall in 1591 aged 13 
years. Departed without a degree, went to 
the Inns of Court’’ and afterwards to his 
patrimony”. In 1614 he became M.P. for 
Chippenham and in 1628 for Tewkesbury. 
He was knighted by James I, September, 
1619,’* and married Elizabeth Cheney, of 
Guestling, by whom he had three sons (of 
whom Sir Thomas is the greatest interest) 
and eight daughters. He began publication 
of his study of interest in 1621 with his 
Tract against Usury which was presented to 
Parliament in 1623. It was reprinted in 
1641 under the title A Tract Against the 
High Rate of Usurie, and it was explained 
that it was “ presented to the high court of 
Parliament anno domini 1623. In which 
the use for money was brought downe from 
ten to eight in the hundred and now re- 
commended to the presse this third time 
with some additions by the same author”. 
(It was apparently reprinted in 1623.) 

We note that other branches of Culpepers 
were in difficulties during the Civil War 
and that Lord Culpeper left the country to 
return at the Restoration only to die. It 
may be that the Greenway Court Culpepers 
were in difficulties too during the Civil 
War, for we learn through letters of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft of a complaint that Sir 
Thomas the younger detained £20 a year, 
which apparently should have gone to the 
upkeep of the church at Hollingbourne. 
The son replied that he had always done 


17 Where he was preceded by his half brother, 
John. D.N.B. gives Thomas as the only son of 
Francis. 

18 The Progresses of James I (edited by John 
Nichols) gives the date as 19/6/1619 and the place 
Theobalds, a house which formerly belonged to the 
Cecils, who received Hatfield in exchange. 
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what he could, that the money had been 
left by his mother who died in 1638 but that 
the outbreak of war had prevented his 
father paying this and other legacies at 
the time. He added that “in 1661 his father 
died . . . leaving his real estate mortgaged 
to the Brimme’ and above £6,000 personal 
debts, an executorship so desperate as if it 
had not been his, I would certainly have 
preferred the gallows before it”.’® 

Sir Thomas’s difficulties may have been 
due in part to his purchase of Leeds Castle 
(he did not live in it) which he settled on 
his eldest son Cheney (who alienated it to 
his cousin Lord Culpeper) and he left the 
rest of his property to his other sons, 
Thomas and John. 

Thomas Culpeper, the second son of Sir 
Thomas Culpeper, was born in 1626 and 
entered University College, Oxford, in 1640, 
was created Bachelor of Arts in 1643 and 
was senior collector in the Lent of that 
year. He travelled abroad and on his return 
was made Fellow of All Souls but he was 
expelled therefrom in 1649 and went home 
to Kent. He was a barrister-at-law of the 
Middle Temple in 1661 and soon after the 
Restoration he was knighted.*° He married 
firstly Doris (?) and secondly after her 
death in 1662, Alice Culpeper, as we have 
already remarked. He died at Holling- 
bourne in 1697. 

Sir Thomas the younger took over from 
his father the struggle for a reduced rate 
of interest. In 1668 he produced an edition 
of his father’s Tract, in which he com- 
mented on his father’s attempts to get the 
rate reduced and showing that the Bill pro- 
posed in 1640 “ was intercepted by unnatural 
strife” that he had tried again in 1660, 
“but my Lord Culpeper dying (who he 
knew had the same thoughts and through 
whose assistance only he hoped to effect it) 
he soon gave it over”. In 1668 he produced 
a work entitled The Advantages which will 
accrue to the Kingdom by the Abatement 
of Interest from 6 to 4 per cent. 

He also produced in the same year A 
Discourse showing the many Advantages 
which will accrue to the Kingdom by the 
Abatement of Money, and further, a Short 
Appendix to a Late Treatise concerning 
Abatement of Money. 

19 See Arch. Cant., XXI, 195, ‘* Letters of Arch- 
bishov Sancroft relating to the Church in Kent 


1678-1690 ”’. 
20 See Wood’s Athenae Oxon., IV, 447. 
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In 1668 also, Sir Josiah Child published 
along with his own work Brief Observations 
concerning Trade and Interest of Money 
(which argued in favour of a 3 or 4 per 
cent. rate) a reprint of Sir Thomas’s Tract 
of 1621.** 

In 1669 Thomas Manly brought out a 
reply entitled Usury at Six per cent exam- 
ined and found unjustly charged by Sir T. 
Culpeper and J. Child. To this, the follow- 
ing year, Sir Thomas Culpeper the younger 
rejoined with The Necessity of Abating 
Usury Re-asserted; in a reply to the dis- 
course of Mr. Thomas Manly entitled Usury 
at Six per cent examined. In 1671 he pro- 
duced a Brief Survey of the Growth of 
Usury in England with the Mischiefs 
attending it and also Several Objections 
against the Reducement of Interest pro- 
pounded in a letter with the answer there- 
unto.” 

It would not be wise to give the elder 
Culpeper all the credit for the Act of 1624, 
for undoubtedly the climate of the time 
was favourable to more moderate attitudes 
towards interest taking. In 1545 a Statute 
had been passed which, although condemn- 
ing usury or payments for the mere use of 
money, proceeded to limit the rate of 
allowable interest. This was repealed in 
1552, but in 1571 the Act of 1545 was re- 
enacted and although the Statute of 1624 
was entitled An Act against Usury, interest 
was in fact given countenance so long as it 
did not exceed eight per cent. Later 
editions of Sir Thomas’s Tract argued that 
a lower rate had already quickened trade 
and Culpeper wrote that “in the end of the 
former treatise it is set down how extremely 
ten in the hundred did bite all, both the 
publicke and private and from thence the 
unlawfulness of it inferred; now though the 
long fangs of Usury be somewhat abated, 
yet eight in the hundred hath hard Gums” 
and he urged a further reduction in the 


21 Jt was also reprinted with Sir Josiah Child's 
New Discourse of Trade in 1693, 1694 and 1698. 

22 He produced in the same year Humble Proposal 
for the Relief of Debtors and speedy payment of 
their Creditors. We had other works to his credit. 
He wrote Moral Discourses and Essays upon 
Several Subjects and also Considerations touching 
Marriage. He wrote a further economic treatise in 
the form of a conversation entitled Plain English 
. +. concerning the dullness of our Markets in 
1673. The writings of both Culpepers were repro- 
duced in 1690 in A Letter to a Friend concerning 
Usury by C.R. 
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maximum permitted by law. By the time 
of the Restoration more and more people 
were distinguishing between unnatural usury 
and reasonable interest taking and the rate 
was held after the Restoration at 6 per cent. 
by law (6.13 Caroli 2 Cap. 14). 

But the Culpepers undoubtedly contri- 
buted to the changing attitude. 

What are, however, equally interesting in 
the light of the family background des- 
cribed, are the arguments put forward by 
father and son which seem to be based on 
near observation and experience. 

Naturally, both Culpepers were concerned 
with the state of trade and commerce, for 
by their time Sussex and Kent were con- 
tributing increasingly to national trade and 
in the preface to the reprint of 1668, Sir 
Thomas the Younger said that the scope of 
his father’s Tract had been “to show the 
wonderful influence which interest of money 
hath upon land and Trafficke and the high 
rate of it (especially where it exceeds the 
Measure of Neighbouring Counties) is in- 
consistent with the well-being of any King- 
dom or State. Sir Thomas the elder 
emphasized the harmful effect of high rates 
which made trade less profitable so that the 
Dutch, whose rates were lower, outsold the 
English even in their own country and the 
younger Culpeper made the same point in a 
postscript to the 1668 reprint when he said 
that the use of money should be set as low 
or rather lower than in the neighbouring 
countries for “then they would make no 
profit out of us by that means”. 

It is, however, their concern with land 
and its fruits which seems to be born from 
their experience. 

The elder Culpeper insisted that where 
usury was at a lower rate land was dear to 
purchase and men were persuaded to con- 
tinue as merchants. In England, land sold 
cheaply, he said, because “ with Usury at ten 
in the hundred if a man borrow five pounds 
and bestow it on an acre of ground, the 
amendment stands him in ten shillings. 
Being amended, the land is not worth above 
15 years purchase” whereas elsewhere (say 
in Holland where land is dear and money 
cheap) land is sold for 30, 40 years purchase. 
_ Likewise, the younger Culpeper argued 
in his Discourse that a lower rate of interest 
would “ pay the debts of the whole Gentry 
by timely sales and yet leave them with 
better estates than now they have”. 
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Both writers viewed with alarm the harm 
done to timber land by high rates of interest. 
The elder Culpeper said: “ For as the rate 
of money now goeth, no man can let his 
timber stand nor his wood grow to such 
yeares growth as is best for the Common- 
wealth but it will be very loss-ful to him: 
The stocke of the woods after they are 
worth 40 or 50 shillings the Acre, growing 
faster at ten in the hundred than the Woods 
themselves do”. The younger declared that 
a lower rate of interest “only can prevent 
the fatall destruction of our Timber ”. 

Thirdly, the elder Culpeper was con- 
cerned for production wherein he said be- 
ginners are discouraged by a high rate of 
interest, “their industry serving but to 
inrich others and beggar themselves”, and 
so trades are decayed because they do not 
afford so great a gain as ten in the hundred. 

The younger Culpeper set out the argu- 
ment at greater length to show that a lower 
interest rate would “revive our dying 
manufactures by making the stock of it 
cheap and the Market quick. It will plenti- 
fully relieve the poor by setting all our 
heads and hands on work”. He went on 
(with some inconsistency): “‘ Have we not 
in many places of this kingdom iron oare 
without end with woods adjacent even to a 
nusance and competent Navigations? Yet 
are we not in danger wholly to buy that 
metal of the Swedes who by undervaluing 
both their wood and work, can afford it 
much cheaper. If any would know the 
reason, let him ask six per cent.”. Again in 
the reply which he penned to Thomas Manly 
who queried: “Will our fuel and labour 
which is the main charge of Iron be even as 
cheap as in Sweden, though we know not 
what interest means? ”, Culpeper replied: 
““Whether any other temporary respect of 
league or trade with Sweden may Ballance 
so weighty an interest as this of Iron, I 
leave to the wisdom of Authority and 
acknowledging that I cannot see into the 
Milstone; Otherwise I dare pronounce 
posterity may deeply repent our easiness 
herein, both in the future price of Iron, 
neglect of woods and increase of the poor. 
However, do we our utmost, repel Swedish 
iron and recover our forges, yet the present 
rate of Usury shall undermine our woods 
and render the price, of that staple com- 
modity, insupportable to us even among 
ourselves ”. 
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The reference to Swedish competition is 
interesting. We have seen that the Bedge- 
bury Culpepers were engaged in iron work- 
ing and it should further be noted that 
Culpepers were similarly engaged in Sussex, 
for in 1623 the Earl of Leicester assigned a 
lease in Robertsbridge to John Culpeper 
‘(possibly son of John Culpeper of Folking- 
ton) and Henry English giving him power to 
dig for iron in and around Salehurst®* and 
again in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the property of the Banhams, Snape 
furnace at Wadhurst was worked by the 
Culpeper family. Some years earlier, John 
Bourne, founder to the King at Brenchley, 
was so seriously affected by imports of 
Swedish iron that in twenty years from 1619 
he lost over £10,000. He complained that 
the Swedish iron master, obtained special 
privileges from their government and he 
asked for three years’ protection for himself 
and his friends who had come to his assist- 
ance. Again, about the time that the younger 
Culpeper was writing, much complaint was 
being made in Sussex of competition from 
the Northern Countries which, it was said, 
were sending iron in at ruinous rates** and 
a Grand Jury at Lewes declared that the 
existing depression in iron was due to the 
imports of iron from Sweden and asked for 
additional duties to be placed thereon.” 
The losses from iron manufacture must 
therefore have been very real to the Cul- 
pepers. 

Lastly, despite the outstanding incident 
at Leeds Castle in 1321, which in fact seems 
to have been a case of divided loyalties, the 
family background of the Culpepers shows 
them generally giving allegiance to the 
Throne and it is not unexpected therefore 
to find the younger Culpeper ending the 
propositions in his Discourse with the asser- 
tion that a lower rate of interest would 
“inviolably establish the Crown of 


England ”. M. F. LLoyp PRICHARD. 
University of Auckland. 


23 See Sussex Arch. Coll., I, 169, ‘* The Iron 
Works of the County of Sussex ” by M. A. Lower. 

24 See the Petitions of these times "quoted by J. L. 
Parsons on “The Sussex Iron Works” (Sussex 
Arch. Coll., XXXII. 

25 Victoria County History of Sussex, Vol. II: 
“Industries ’’, by L. F. Salzmann. 


Note.—I am indebted to Dr. Marion Bowley 
for asking me to discover what connexion the elder 
Culpeper had with iron which made him apprehen- 
sive of the ill effects which iron working would 
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have on the stock of Timber. I am also indebted 
to John H. Harvey, Esq. (consultant architect and 
archivist to Winchester College) for confirming 
data with regard to Francis Culpeper; to Miss 
Haskett-Smith for the loan of the Goudhurst 
Coronation Book and to Mrs. Arrowsmith for a 
translation of a will. 


PERFECT CONTRITION: A NOTE 
ON “MEASURE FOR MEASURE” 


WILSON KNIGHT in his theory’ that the 

Duke’s ethical attitude is exactly 
correspondent with that of Jesus and that 
the play must be read in the light of the 
Gospel teachings has pointed out that in 
the conversation between the Friar and 
Juliet the Duke “ exercises the authority of 
a teacher throughout his disguise as a 
Friar” in speaking authoritatively on 
repentance to Juliet and quotes the lines 
beginning with “ but lest you do repent ” and 
ending with “there rest”. It is necessary, 
I think, to point out further how author- 
itatively the Friar is speaking and actually 
fulfilling, to all intents and purposes, one 
of the prime functions of the calling he has 
assumed, namely that of examining a peni- 
tent with a view to establishing whether 
there is true repentance worthy of the 
church’s absolution. 

The whole scene between the Friar and 
Juliet seems to me to be for all practical 
stage purposes the scene of the confessional 
in extenso, with first the Friar’s testing of 
the sincerity of Juliet’s spirit of repentance 
by her willingness to be guided in the strict 
examination of her conscience: 

Duke—Repent you, fair one, of the sin you 

carry? 

Juliet—I_ do, and bear the shame most patiently. 

Duke—I'll teach you how you shall arraign your 

conscience, 
And ty your penitence, if it be sound, 
Or hollowly put on. 

Juliet—IV'll gladly learn. 

This is followed automatically by the 
strict examination of conscience in which 
the Friar has to satisfy himself that the 
penitent is genuinely sorry for her sins: 

1G, Wilson Knight, The Wheel of Fire (London, 
1930; rev. ed. 1949), p. 82. Knight says nothing 
more about this incident than what is here given 
in quotation. 

H. C. Hart (ed.), Measure for Measure 
(Arden, London, 1938), p. 51, II. iii. 30-35. All 
my references to the play are to this edition unless 
otherwise snecified. 

3 Cf, R. Noble, Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge 
(London, 1935), p. 225 where attention is drawn at 
this point to Ps. xciv. 13.—‘* That thou mayest give 
him patience in time of adversity.” 
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Duke—Love you the man that wrong’d you? 
Juliet—Yes, as I love the woman that wrong’d 


him. 
Duke—So then it seems your most offenceful act 
Was mutually committed? 
Juliet—Mutually. 
ee was your sin of heavier kind than 
is? 
Juliet—I do confess it, and repent it, father. 
Duke—'Tis meet so, daughter: 


Juliet’s confession to the greater guilt is 
in conformity with the then current moral 
belief that in respect of this particular sin 
committed by mutual agreement it is only 
by woman’s consent that man sins. There 
now follows the Friar’s particularly careful 
assessment of the order of Juliet’s penitence: 

Duke— but lest you do repent, 

As that the sin hath brought you to this shame, 

Which sorrow is always towards ourselves, not 

heaven, 

Showing we would not spare heaven as we love it, 

But as we stand in fear—+ 
and Juliet, immediately aware of the dis- 
tinction the Friar is making between perfect 
and imperfect contrition and fearing lest 
she should be thought of as being imper- 
fectly contrite, hastens in with her answer: 

Juliet—I do repent me, as it is an evil, 

And take the shame with joy. 

It is important to notice here that it is 
not essential for the Friar to ascertain 
whether the penitent is perfectly contrite— 
that is, is sorry for her sins not because of 
any personal sorrow for herself but because 
sin displeases God who is infinitely good. 
The first order of penitence—imperfect 
contrition, sorrow through fear for the 
personal consequences present and future 
of one’s sins—is sufficient to merit absolu- 
tion. The Friar, however, exhibits a 


4Tbid., where the suggestion is made that the 
“thought here may have been suggested by 2 Cor. 
vii. 10: ‘for godly sorowe causeth repentance vnto 
saluation, not to be repented of: but the sorowe of 
the worlde causeth death.’ Isa. xxix. 14: ‘for as 
much as this people, when they be in trouble, do 
honour me with their mouth, & with their lips but 
their heart is farre from me, and the fear which 
they haue vnto me, proceedeth of 4 commandement 
that is taught of men.’”’ Both sources quoted by 
Noble seem to me to be far too general to be of 
a real significance. It would seem that the Friar- 
Juliet scene simply has not been glossed. 

5 The subject of contrition and attrition (perfect 
and imperfect) was of great interest at this time. 
Cf. H. C. Lea, A History of Auricular Confession, 
3 vols. (Philadelphia, 1896), II. Lea outlines in 
great detail the history of the distinction between 
the two great divisions of repentance, and shows 
how penitence selfishly springing from the baser 
motive of man’s nature through fear, although 
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thoroughness which is possibly attributable 
either to the fact that since he is only 
assuming the role of a Friar he is intent 
on fulfilling that role as convincingly as 
possible or to the emphatic need for a firm 
statement of Juliet’s belief in her own guilt 
in the eyes of the church, or to both 
reasons. The Friar’s next words: 
There rest. 

Your partner as I hear, must die tomorrow, 

And I am going with instruction to him. 

Grace go with you! Benedicite! (Exit) 
signify that he is satisfied that there is no 
impediment to his conferring absolution, 
and the penitent, once again infused with 
the grace of a good confession is given a 
final blessing. 

It may be objected that the words of 
absolution “I absolve thee ” are not actually 
spoken and that another requirement for 
true penitence—a promise of future amend- 
ment is not mentioned either. The latter 
need not trouble us since Claudio is in 
prison and obviously with regard to him 
Juliet’s circumstances can only promise 
amendment. The omission of the final 
decree of absolution is in accordance with 
stage censorship of such things and with 
Shakespeare’s careful attention to avoid any 
religious reference which might be con- 
strued as labelling him without doubt an 
adherent of either the old or the reformed 
religion. The words he puts into the Friar’s 
mouth, even a Friar in Vienna, are such as 
would give no offence to either an English 
audience or the Venetian Ambassador.® 

What I think it is most important for us 
to note in this particular scene is that the 
Duke in assuming the role of a Friar is not 
first and foremost the Duke in disguise but 
that he becomes a Friar as near as he 
possibly can and fulfils his new role in all 
high conscientious seriousness. Once this 
is realized then the short scene with Juliet 
takes on a new importance of its own and 
is by no means to be considered as just 
“an interval scene between Isabella’s two 


inferior to perfect contrition through Jove of God, 
was accepted as sufficient to merit absolution. 

6 Cf. E. M. Pope, “‘ The Renaissance Background 
of Measure for Measure’’, Shakespeare Survey 2 
(1949), 66-82—‘t The investigation, however, sheds 
no light on his own denominational preferences. 
He touches in this play only on such elements of 
traditional theology as were shared by Anglican, 
Puritan and Roman Catholic alike.” Cf. John H. 
de Groot, The Shakespeares and “ The Old Faith” 
(New York, 1946). 
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interviews with Angelo”’.? The Duke is not 
simply exercising the authority of a teacher, 
as Wilson Knight implies, but is carefully 
exercising the functions of a Friar “ bound 
by [his] charity and [his] bless’d order ”’.® 

The import of the short scene is to 
emphasize both the seriousness of the 
Duke’s application of his role as a Friar 
and the profound realization which Juliet 
expresses about the seriousness of her sin. 
The implications of both are far-reaching. 
It is likely that what has been called the 
inconsistency of the Duke’s role in the play 
is attributable to critics’ failures to realize 
that whilst wearing the Friar’s garb, the 
symbol of the Friar’s order, the Duke is for 
all intents and purposes a Friar fulfilling 
his duties as a well-schooled layman might 
be expected to do, and that complications 
arise when the duties of a Friar are neces- 
sarily coloured by his knowledge of past 
and present affairs as a Duke with supreme 
power. The solution of problems lies in his 
hand as soon as he desires to unmask. This 
line of approach calls for a much more 
exhaustive study than this brief paper 
intends to present. It is with the implica- 
tions of Juliet’s firm belief in her guilt that 
I wish to draw this paper to a close. 

It has been stated’ that there is an 
anomaly between the way the Angelo- 
Mariana and Claudio-Juliet betrothals are 
generally regarded, the argument being that 
if it is not a sin for Mariana to be substi- 
tuted for Isabella in the bed-plot then what 
has transpired between Claudio and Juliet is 
not sinful either.’° But there is a distinction 
between the two relationships which Shake- 
speare makes very carefully and one which 
the Friar is obviously made to justify. 
Angelo and Mariana were betrothed suffi- 
ciently formally enough for it to be neces- 
sary to “break off” the promise of 
marriage. Claudio and Juliet considered 
themselves privately betrothed but had not, 
in the space of something like six months, 
announced their betrothal in public hoping 
to play for time and increase Juliet’s dower. 


7Cf. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, John Dover 
Wilson - ), Measure for Measure (Cambridge, 
1922), p. 

8 II. iii. .y 

o.Ct.. R. M. Smith, “Interpretations of Measure 
for Measure”’, — Quarterly, i (1950), 208- 
218, esp. pp. 215-216 

wer. ©. i. Powell, Davis Harding, “‘ Bie 

Betrothals and Measure for Measure’’, J.E.G.P 
xlix, 1950, 139-158. 
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Claudio—Thus stands it with me: upon a true 
contract 

I got possession of Julietta’s bed: 

You know the lady: she is fast my wife, 

Save that we do the denunciation lack 

Of outward order: this we came not to 

Only for propagation of a dower 

Remaining in the coffer of her friends, 

— whom we thought it meet to hide our 

ove 

Till time had made them for us. But it chances 

The stealth of our most mutual entertainment 

With character too gross is writ on Juliet.1! 

The dower is significant and is possibly 

the best means of differentiating between 
the two relationships. Claudio like Angelo 
naturally has his eye on the dower of his 
wife-to-be, but unlike Angelo he has com- 
promised himself morally, by private sexual 
relations before making certain of the right 
amount of the dower. Angelo did not 
compromise himself sexually but morally, 
nevertheless, in the social sense of having 
promised in front of witnesses to marry 


-Mariana, but once he realized the dowry 


would not be forthcoming owing to the 
death of Mariana’s brother Frederick at sea 
he shamefully forgot his promise. 

Claudio is aware of the sin’? he has 
committed in his private “ entertainment” 
and Juliet, as we have already seen, has 
confessed her belief in her greater share of 
the sin. The Friar ministers to them both 
and works for their repentant good. The 
case is quite different with Angelo and 
Mariana. They were affianced by public 
oath and the marriage date was fixed. 
Since Mariana continues in her affection for 
Angelo and since the Friar-Duke knows 
already how he is going to insist on Angelo 
fulfilling his contract, there is nothing 
sinful in the bed-plot substitution. Ethic- 
ally, consummation must not take place 
until after the marriage ceremony, but the 
Friar having looked into the Angelo- 
Mariana situation both as a Friar and as a 
Duke decides that the ruse is morally justi- 
fiable. The apparent weakness of the 
decision would’ seem to arise from the fact 
that Angelo has a perfect right to break off 
his promise of marriage even for so 

11]. ii, 144-156. 

12 Cf, F. R. Leavis, ‘‘ The Greatness of Measure 
for Measure ’’, Scrutiny, x (1942). 234-247, replying 
te. L.. &, Knights’s article, “ The Ambiguity of 
Measure for Measure”’’ in the same number of the 
magazine—“ Knights finds it disconcerting that 
Claudio should express vehement self-condemnation 
and self-disgust. But Claudio has committed a 


serious offence, not only in the eyes of the law but 
in his own eyes.” 
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mundane a thing as the non-forthcoming 
dowry, but with the Friar’s knowledge of 
Angelo’s character and exercise of his own 
absolute ducal power—the combination of 
the functions of Church and State in one 
person—the decision proves to be a wise and 


practical one. Joun P. Cutts. 
University of Alberta. 


THE “ ARTIFICIALL SEA” IN 
JONSON’S “MASQUE OF 
BLACKNESSE ” 


THE suggestion that Inigo Jones employed 

““a device such as that recorded by 
Sabbatini of long cylinders shaped as waves 
... turned by pivots and cranks” to create 
the “ artificiall sea” in Jonson’s masque, is 
open to serious objections. During the 
thirty-three years which separated Jones’s 
setting (1605) and Sabbatini’s book (1638), 
the shutter scene became a standard feature 
of perspective scenery, and the device 
described by Sabbatini was clearly designed 
for use on the inner stage or “rear pit” 
behind the shutter and not on the open 
stage.” Since Jones did not employ a shut- 
ter scene in his setting,® it is difficult to 
understand how he could have made use 
of the device even had he known of its 
existence.* 

Allardyce Nicoll’s argument that there is 
“a definite connexion between Sabbatini’s 
description and Jonson’s” is based on the 
assumption that the colours of the waves 
are the same in both.’ Accordingly, the 
waves in Jones’s setting ought to have been 
“blue and black, with a touch of silver at 


1Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford, Percy and 
Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 1925, etc.), Vol. X, p. 408. 

2 See George R. Kernod!e, From Art to Theatre: 
Form and Convention in the Renaissance (Chicago, 
1944), p. 191. 

3’ For an explanation of the type of scene which 
Jones did use, see my note on “The Falling 
‘Curtain’ in Jonson’s ‘ Masque of Blacknesse’” 
Notes and Queries, ccv (1960), 174-5. 

‘ The earliest English production I can find which 
appears to have made use of such a device is 
William Strode’s The Passions Calmed, or The 
Settling of the Floating Island (1636). In this pro- 
duction, which, be it noted, came thirty-one years 
after Jonson’s masque and hence only two years 
before Sabbatini’s book, the back shutter was 
opened and “therein was the perfect resemblance 
of the billows of the Sea rolling”. Anthony a 
Wood as quoted by Richard Southern, Changeable 
Scenery (London, 1952), pp. 37-8. 

5 Allardyce Nicoll, Stuart Masques and the 
Renaissance Stage (London, 1937), p. 59. 


’ 
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the top ...”, but from the few indirect 
references which Jonson makes to the sea 
colour, his “ artificiall sea”’ appears to have 
been either blue or “ greene”.° However, 
this is by no means as clear as it might be, 
because Jonson does not mention the colour 
of the waves in his description; all he says 
about the sea is that 


. . an artificiall sea was seene to shoote 
forth, as if it flowed to the land, raysed 
with waues, which seemed to moue, and 
in some places the billow to breake, as 
imitating that orderly disorder, which is 
common in nature.’ 


I must confess that I do not quite know 
what to make of Jonson’s “seemed to 
moue”. One thing, however, seems per- 
fectly clear: if the waves did not actually 
move, then there was absolutely no need 
for a mechanical device, the sole purpose 
of which was to simulate waves in motion. 

So far as I am aware, no one has ever 
compared Jonson’s description of the 
“ artificiall sea” in The Masque of Black- 
nesse with the description of another of 
Jones’s sea effects in the libretto for Daven- 
ant’s The Temple of Love (1634/5), 
although the two descriptions bear enough 
resemblance to one another to suggest that 
the same method may have been used in 
both settings. The sea in Davenant’s 
masque is introduced in the third scene, 
when 


... the mist and cloud [of the preceding 
scene] at an instant disappeare, and the 
Sceane is all changed into a sea somewhat 
calme, where the billowes moving some- 
times whole, and sometimes breaking, 
beat gently on the land .. .° 


Here there is no question that the sea was 
in motion, and, since this masque was pro- 
duced shortly before Sabbatini’s book 
appeared, there was a much greater likeli- 
hood that Jones would have used the 
mechanical device described by him. How- 
ever, there are indications in the scene 
descriptions for this masque that such a 
device could not possibly have been used. 
We are told later on that “all the forepart 

6 For example: Jonson describes the blue hair 
of his Tritons as ‘“‘ partaking of the sea-colour ” ; 
Oceanus wears a robe of “sea-greene”’, and the 
light-bearers also wear garments of “ sea-greene ” 
(Ben Jonson, op. cit., VII, 170-1). 

7 Tbid., 

8 Inigo Jones and William Davenant, The Temple 
of Love, A Masque (London, 1634), sig. C 2. 
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of the Sea was in an instant turn’d to dry 
land”.® In other words, the sea, was first 
extended to the front of the stage, and then 
removed, in full view of the audience; 
clearly this would have been impossible if 
Jones had used a machine consisting of 
cylinders, cranks, battens, and levers. 

If Jones did not use a mechanical device, 
the question remains: What method did 
he use? Since his work sketch for the sea 
scene in The Temple of Love is extant, we 
might expect some direct visual evidence 
from that. Unfortunately, the sea effect is 
not shown in the sketch; the area where the 
sea would have been is left blank.t° Never- 
theless, the sketch is helpful in an indirect 
way. From the pictures on the wings, 
which are the main feature of the sketch, it 
appears that Jones had simply copied his 
design from an etching of an Italian setting 
produced in 1608.'' While there is no 
evidence to indicate that Jones copied his 
sea effect from the Italian setting, it seems 
reasonable to assume that if he copied one 
feature he would copy another. The etch- 
ing, therefore, ought to provide us with a 
clue as to the method he used in the sea 
scene for Davenant’s masque. 

From what I see in the etching, I believe 
that the Italian designer must have em- 
ployed a sea cloth. I note, for example, 
that the “ water” extends in an unbroken 
plane from the back of the stage to the 
front, where it is draped over the edge to 
form a small “ waterfall”; this effect can 
only have been created by a cloth of some 
kind. I see nothing in the etching to 
indicate that a mechanical device was used. 
Therefore, since Jones appears to have 
followed this design, I conclude that he too 
must have used a sea cloth for the sea scene 
in The Temple of Love. 

The etching of the Italian setting, in 
which the figures bear a close resemblance 
in type, number, and position to those in 
Jonson’s description of The Masque of 

® Tbid., sig. C 3, verso. 

10 For the sketch see Percy Simpson and C. F. 
Bell, Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques and 
Plays at Court (Oxford, 1924), sketch 229, Plate 
XXV B. 

11**fJones’s] design follows very closely the 
setting of the fourth Intermedio la Navedi Amerigo 
Vespucci, in Il Guidizio de Paride [(Florence, 
1608)] ”’ (Simpson and Bell, op. cit., p. 94). The 
Italian etching is reproduced ibid., p. 95. and again 
by Allardyce Nicoll, op. cit., p. 108, Fig. 64. 
Nicoll also expresses his conviction, ibid., pp. 107-8, 
that Jones had copied the Italian setting. 
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Blacknesse, ought to help us decide what 
Jones’s method was in that production as 
well. Allardyce Nicoll, however, rejects 
the possibility that Jones may have used a 
sea cloth in staging Jonson’s masque, 
because “from Jonson’s account it seems 
that certain characters were viewed within 
the waves ”.!” But in the Italian setting, a 
number of figures are clearly shown among 
the waves. If, as I believe, a sea cloth was 
used in this setting, then Nicoll’s argument 
must be set aside. Furthermore, a sea cloth 
is the only method suitable for use on an 
open stage in front of a scene, as called for 
in Jonson’s description; it is the only 
method which we can be certain was in use 
at the time The Masque of Blacknesse was 
produced; and it is the method which Jones 
appears to have used in staging a later 
masque, The Temple of Love. All this 
seems to indicate that a sea cloth must have 
been used for the sea effect in both settings. 

In anticipation of the objection that it is 
rather far-fetched to explain the method 
Jones used in creating the “ artificiall sea” 
for The Masque of Blacknesse by taking 
evidence from a setting he designed thirty 
years later, I would like to point out that 
there is a parallel to be found in another 
Italian setting which closely resembles the 
one from which Jones took the design of 
his sea scene for The Temple of Love. In- 
asmuch as this later setting was produced 
nearly thirty years after the first, it offers 
ample proof that a successful design, as 
Nicoll points out, was often used again and 
again over a period of a good many 
years.'* The later Italian setting is of 
special interest because in its general 
features (with the exception of an island in 
the place of Jonson’s shell), and in the 
number, kind, and positions of its figures, 
it resembles Jonson’s description of the 
setting for The Masque of Blacknesse so 
closely as almost to have been taken from 
that production. 

Here, then, we have four settings, two by 
Inigo Jones, and two by Italian designers, 
which appear to have followed the same 
basic design. I can find no evidence to 
indicate that a mechanical sea device was 
used in any of the four. On the contrary, 


12 Nicoll, op. cit., p. 59. ‘ 

13 Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 107-8. An etching of the 
later Italian setting referred to, “‘ A Sea Scene in 
Le Nozze Degli Dei (Florence, 1637)”, is repro- 
duced ibid., p. 109, Fig. 65. 
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for three of them I find either descriptive 
or visual evidence that a sea cloth must 
have been used. I can only conclude, 
therefore, that Jones used the same method 
in his setting for The Masque of Blacknesse, 
and that Jonson’s “ artificiall sea’ was a sea 
cloth like the others. D. McELRoy. 


London, N.1. 


A NOTE ON “THE WHITE DEVIL” 


AFTER the arraignment of Vittoria, in 
Act III of The White Devil, Flamineo 

enters feigning madness (III, iii). For the 
purpose of sounding him out on his sister’s 
guilt, Lodovico does likewise, and a 
facetious conversation ensues: 

Lod. Shalt thou & I joyne housekeeping? 

Fla. Yes. content. 

Let’s bee unsociably sociable. 
Lod. Sit some three daies together, and dis- 


course. 

Fla. Onely with making faces; lie in our 
clothes. 

Lod. With faggots for our pillows. 

Fla. And bee lowsie. 

Lod. In taffeta lininges: .. .1 


Mr. Lucas notes only that taffeta is “a 
plain-wove glossy silk”; but the point of 
the joke is that taffeta was supposed to be 
louse-proof. For example, in his Touring 
in 1600, E. S. Bates quotes a contemporary 
guide-book as advising: “Line your 
doublet with taffetie; taffetie is lice-proof ”’.” 

Webster’s works are rife with such allu- 
sions to travel: earlier in the same scene 
Flamineo wishes to “travaile through 
France, and be mine owne ostler; weare 
sheepe-skin lininges . . .”,° and we may 
compare Bosola’s account of himself in 
The Duchess of Malfi. 

ARTHUR FREEMAN. 

Harvard University. 

1John Webster, The White Devil, ed. by F. L. 
Lucas (London, 1958), III. iii. 72-77. 


2(Boston, 1911), p. 59. 
STII. iti. 4-5, 


LYDGATE’S “ THE DOLEROUS PYTE 
OF CRYSTES PASSIOUN ” AND 
HERBERT’S “ THE SACRIFICE ” 


[IN A Reading of George Herbert (1952), 

Miss Rosemond Tuve cites many Middle 
English lyric translations and adaptations 
of liturgical Complaints of Christ in order 
to substantiate her belief that Herbert wrote 
“The Sacrifice” within a well-established 
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tradition. She refers to Lydgate’s Second 
Nightingale Poem, E.E.T.S., E.s. 80 (p. 60, 
n. 17, and p. 213), and to his Testament 
(p. 45), and notes in passing that he “ uses 
the [O vos omnes] convention more than 
once” (p. 47), but she does not mention 
Lydgate’s “The Dolerous Pyte of Crystes 
Passioun ” (E.E.T.S., E.s. 107, pp. 250-252). 
This poem, apparently intended to accom- 
pany a painting of the Passion, seems chiefly 
interesting because it renders in English the 
specific complaint which serves as Herbert’s 
refrain, “ Was ever grief like mine? ”, and 
it is the only medieval English poem I have 
seen which does so. The first stanza of 
Lydgate’s poem is: 
Erly on morwe, and toward nyght also, 
First and last, looke on this ffygure ; 
Was ever wight suffred so gret woo 
For manhis sake suych passioun did endure? 
My bloody woundis, set here in picture, 
Hath hem in mynde knelyng on your kne, 
A goostly merour to euery Cryature, 
Callid of my passioun the dolerous pyte. 
The five following stanzas state and reiter- 
ate the crucial fact that Christ suffered for 
man’s salvation; the seventh, last, stanza 
advises that the sinner say with devotion 
the Pater Noster, Ave, and Creed, for then 
this Pity will give him 26,000 years, thirty 
days of pardon. Lines three and four of 
the first stanza have most relevance for the 
reader of “ The Sacrifice ”, although he must 
feel that Herbert used the common heritage 
of Latin devotional literature with far 
greater felicity. Este LEACH. 
San Jose State College, 
California. 


“COMUS” AND PLUTARCH’S 
DAEMONS 


(THE souls of the virtuous, Plutarch tells 

us,’ may become guardian daemons 
who aid the living in their aspiration to 
virtue. The Trinity Manuscript reveals that 
the Attendant Spirit of Comus was con- 
ceived of as “a Guardian spirit, or 
Daemon”. As such, his home is “In 
Regions milde of calm and serene Ayr”. 
For “in the mildest region of the aire” 
(according to Plutarch’s account, p. 1,182) 
all good souls must wander for a time after 
death. In the Spirit’s home, “day never 
shuts his eye”. 


For looke where the shadow endeth and 
1 Morals, translated P. Holland (1603). 
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goeth no farther, that is called the limit 
and end of the earth: and thither no 
wicked and impure person shall ever be 
able to come. But good folke after their 
death in the world being thither carried, 
lead there an easie life in peace and 
repose (p. 1,182). 

Such are they who “After this mortal 
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first as victorious, stand round about 
adorned with garlands (p. 1,182). 


Such are the “ Three fair branches” whom 
heaven tries and rewards “ with a crown of 
deathless Praise”. To these the Spirit 
comes; for the virtuous soul has, in the 
Elder Brother’s words, a “radiant light”; 
and 


change” will be “ Amongst the enthron’d 
gods on Sainted seats’. Why then does 
Milton’s Spirit call his departure for this 
place a flight to the “Ocean”? Plutarch 
recounts how Timarchus’s soul, liberated 
from his body and the world, was guided 
by a daemon into the upper air. There he 
saw a great sea or lake with moving islands; 
beneath it, a huge hole full of turbulent 
darkness, whence came infinite lamenta- 
tions. He saw the region of Proserpina, 
bounded by Styx, the entry to hell. There 
is something here of the supernatural geo- 
graphy that underlies the Spirit’s cancelled 
description of his home; 
. round the verge 

& sacred limits of this blisfull Isle 

the jealous ocean that old river winds 

his farre-extended armes till with steepe fall 

halfe his wast flood ye wide Atlantique fills 

& halfe the slow unfadomed Stygian poole. 
Truly then may he say: 

Ile tell ye, ’tis not vain or fabulous, 

(Though so esteem’d by shallow ignorance) 

What the sage Poets taught by th’heav’nly Muse, 

Storied of old in high immortal vers 

Of dire Chimera’s and inchanted Iles, 

And rifted Rocks whose entrance leads to hell, 

For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 

A daemon cannot normally communicate 
with waking men because of their “ discord, 
trouble and confusion”. Some souls “are 
wholly plunged within the body, and being 
troubled and disquieted with passions, runne 
up and downe all their life time ” (p. 1,219). 
For these the Spirit would not soil himself 
with mortal form. They are those who 


the intelligences of Daemons having their 
light, do shine unto those who are capable 
thereof . . . but the very intelligences & 
cogitations indeed they know not, unlesse 
they be such as have a singular and divine 
light (p. 1,217). 


The Spirit’s errand is not solely to the 


fully virtuous soul, but to all who aspire. 
To see the Lady as the exclusive centre of 
the poem is to miss the role of the brothers, 
who also aspire to virtue, are with the Lady 
aided by the Spirit, and with her rewarded 
with a crown, 


For this divine power of Daemons, will 
not sort and be acquainted with every 
man indifferently . . . but when there is 
a soule, which hath already by innumer- 
able generations supported and endured 
long travels, and having in manner per- 
formed her course and_ revolution, 
straineth all her might and maine, with 
much swet to get forth and ascend up: to 
it God envieth not her owne proper 
Daemon and familiar spirit to be assistant, 
yea, and giveth leave to any other what- 
soever, that is willing thereto (p. 1,222). 


‘“When there is a soule . , .” Plutarch’s 
words are echoed by the Elder Brother: 


. . . when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried Angels lacky her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 
And in cleer dream, and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear. 





. . with low-thoughted care 
Confin’d, and pester’d in this pin-fold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail, and Feaverish being 
Unmindfull of the crown that Vertue gives 
After this mortal change, to her true Servants 
Amongst the enthron’d gods on Sainted seats. 
Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that Golden Key 
That ope’s the Palace of Eternity: 
To such my errand is... . 


In Plutarch’s words: 

Some take pleasure to be still beneath, 
and even yet looke downward, as it were 
to the bottome: but such as be mounted 
aloft, and are there most surely bestowed, 


“In cleer dream, and solemn vision”: 
mortals in Plutarch’s Isle of Daemons 
receive communications from 


a divine power; which hath appeared 
unto them as unto their friends and 
familiars, not onely in dreames and by way 
of outward signes, but visibly also unto 
many of them, by the meanes of familiar 
spirits and angels, devising and talking 
with them (p. 1,181). 


‘* But visibly also”: “I see ye visibly ”, says 
the Lady to the “ hovering Angel” and the 
“form of Chastity ”. 
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The Elder Brother knows that such “ con- 
vers with heav’nly habitants ” will 

Begin to cast a beam on th’outward shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the souls essence, 

Till all be made immortal: but when lust... . 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite loose 

The divine property of her first being. 


Thus, some 


hold, that there is a transmutation as well 
of bodies as soules: and like as we may 
observe, that of earth is ingendred water, 
of water aire, and of aire fire, whiles the 
nature of the substance still mounteth on 
high: even so the better soules are 
changed, first from men to Heroes or 
Demi-gods, and afterwards from them to 
Daemons, and of Daemons some few 
after long time, being well refined and 
purified by vertue, came to participate the 
divination of the gods. Yet unto some it 
befalleth, that being not able to holde and 
conteine, they suffer themselves to slide 
and fall into mortall bodies againe, where 
they lead an obscure and darke life, like 
unto a smoaky vapour (p. 1,327). 


That “smoaky vapour” remains in what 
the Spirit sees as the “smoak and stirr of 
this dim spot, Which men call Earth”. For 
not all are like those souls who “ have been 
vertuous and honest, and which loved a 
studious and quiet life, imployed in Philo- 
sophy, without meddling in troublesome 
affairs’, and consequently are soon trans- 
figured. ‘“*How charming is divine Philo- 
sophy! ” But the soul immersed in earth 
remains “loose, rare and spongeous” 
(p. 1,182). No wonder that the air about 
Comus is “ spungy ”; for he must surely be 
one of those evil daemons who, on account 
of their faults, “thrust downe they are 
againe to the earth, and sent with a witnesse 
into mens bodies” (p. 1,183). Burton? 
reports the view that daemons can “ cause 
a true Metamorphosis, as . . . Ulysses com- 
panions into Hogs and Dogs, by Circes 
charms”. Comus, attracted not only by the 
Lady’s physical beauty, but by her song that 
“testifies” to “something holy” within, 
would appear to be one of those 


powerfull & tyrannical Daemons, requir- 
ing some human soul which is still com- 
passed with a body, and yet not being 


? Anatomy of Melancholy (1621), I, ii, 1, 2. 
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able to satisfy their lust by the body 
(p. 1,330). 


The Lady, like her brothers, requires the 
help of a “glistering Guardian”, and a 
“hovering Angel” attends her. The cloud 
shows her a silver lining; for it is in terms 
of the light of star or moon that a daemon 
is often seen. The Spirit’s home is “ Before 
the starry threshold of Joves Court”. 
“ Swift as the Sparkle of a glancing Star” 
he shoots thence to aid man. He is perhaps 
the “Star that bids the shepherd fold” at 
the onset of night. So when Plutarch’s 
Timarchus told his daemon guide, 


I see nothing but a number of starres 
leaping up and downe about this huge 
and deepe gulfe. . . . These be (quoth 
he) the daemons, that you see, though 
you know them not (p. 1,219). 


Yet if the daemon resembles a star, the 
moon is a proper similitude for his nature, 
“For which cause, some have called her a 
terrestriall starre”’ (p. 1,329). So it is right 
that the moon should be invoked for aid 
along with the stars by the Elder Brother. 
Not only is the moon the home of daemons; 
but a man who had visited the Isle of 
Daemons said we ought “to adore and 
worship especially the Moon, as the prin- 
cipall guide and maistresse of our life” 
(p. 1,181). 

The Isle of Daemons is on this earth. 
Twice Plutarch, in describing its location, 
associates it with Britain; and Milton does 
the same. It is 


distant from great Britaine or England 
Westward, five daies sailing: And other 
three isles there be, of like distance one 
from another, and from the said iland, 
bearing northwest, whereas the sun set- 
teth in Summer (p. 1,180). 


“And all this tract that fronts the falling 
Sun” is itself an island among islands 
(Il. 21-30); and Milton has made Britain the 
island where the virtuous may be aided in 
their aspiration by “familiar spirits and 
angels, devising and talking with them”. 
The time, also, is an apt one. Comus was 
presented as a masque for Michaelmas: the 
Feast of St. Michael and All Angels. And 
daemons, Burton tells us, may be con- 
sidered “the same which Christians call 


Angels”. MICHAEL LLoyp. 
Keele. 
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“ PELONI ALMONI, COSMOPOLITES ” 


(THE author of A Compendious Discourse 

(1641), which has reference to Milton’s 
Of Reformation, signed himself “ Peloni 
Almoni, Cosmopolites”. This pseudonym 
has been a needless cause of vexation to 
Milton students. It is useless to anagram- 
matize it, as some have tried, and it is 
incorrect to abbreviate it to “P. Almoni” 
or “ Almoni”’. 

P’loni Almoni, to transliterate it more 
precisely, is a simple Hebrew expression. 
In Rabbinical literature its common meaning 
is “a certain person”. In Ruth, iv. 1, 
P’loni Almoni is the exact equivalent of 
“Hey you”, although the James version 
tenders it sedately as “such a one”. In 
2 Kings, vi. 8, and 1 Samuel, xxi. 2, it is 
accurately translated “such and such a 
place”. The two words P’loni Almoni are 
always used jointly, in a usage similar to 
(but not translated by) “John Doe”, or as 
Milton would say, “ John-a-Noakes”. As 
signature to the 1641 pamphlet, it simply 
means “ Anonymous”. 

As to his identity, the author was 62 in 
May, 1641, and he was expecting to publish 
a larger work defending episcopacy. While 
asserting that he was not dependent on any 
bishop, he avowed reason to be grateful to 
one in particular. Apart from his style and 
his ideas, these are the clues to pursue. 


LEo MILLER. 
New York. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE LIFE 
RECORDS OF JOHN MILTON ” FROM 
THE THOMASON MANUSCRIPT 
CATALOGUE 


‘THE following notes on some of George 

Thomason’s books mentioned in 
French’s Life Records of John Milton help 
to sharpen or correct some dates in that 
work. With one exception (for IV, 21) all 
the data come from Thomason’s own manu- 
script catalogues of his collection now in the 
British Museum. (Volume and page refer 
to the Life Records.) 

II, 109. Thomason catalogued Palmer's 
Glasse of Gods Providence under date of 
13 August, 1644, and under the title: 
“Herbert Palmer’s Sermon on the same 
Day”. Though it seems difficult to suppose 
that the book could have been printed and 
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delivered to Thomason on the same day the 
sermon was preached, it is possible that 
Palmer had it printed beforehand. 

II, 184. Thomason catalogued Baron's 
Erotopaignion under 3 July, 1647. 

III, 6. Thomason entered A Treatise of 
the Rickets under 7 March, 1650, in a sec- 
tion of his catalogue where the year-head- 
ings do not follow legal year dating. He 
also struck out the last figure of the printed 
“1651” on the title page. The Stationers’ 
Register entry for the book suggests that 
this is a legal year error by Thomason. 

III, 51. Though Thomason did not date 
his entry of the Sion College Catalogue, he 
put it with other pamphlets of 10 July, 
1651. So we may accept that as his dating. 

III, 127. He entered Birkenhead’s Paul's 
Churchyard, undated, between entries of | 
and 3 February, 1651/2. It is therefore a 
safe guess that he received it about 2 
February, 

III, 231. Walton’s “ Propositions ” for a 
polyglot Bible, though undated, comes 
between entries of 3 and 5 February, 


1652/3. So it is fair to date it about 4 
February. 
III, 373. Panegyrici Cromwello Scripti, 


undated but found between Thomason’s 
dated entries of 29 May and 1 June, 1654, 
must have reached him about 30 May. 

IV, 21. A new entry needs to be inserted 
here, based this time on a printed book in 
the British Museum. John Rothwell’s 
Catalogue of books for sale at his shop at 
the Fountain and Bear in Cheapside, dated 
both on the title page and in the foreword 
26 March, 1655 (618.a.19), carries the same 
entries about two of Milton’s books as those 
given in the catalogue of two years later 
(Life Records, 1V, 154). This notice occurs 
on p. 43 (sig. C6r). The descriptions agree 
with those of 1657 except in two trifling 
details: (1) ““Smectymnuus” is not italic: 
ized, and (2) it is followed by a “4”, 
presumably indicating quarto size. 

IV, 238. Thomason catalogued his cop) 
of the revised edition of the Defensio 
October, 1658. As the third of seventeen 
entries for that month, it probably came to 
him fairly early in October. 

IV, 281. Though he dated A Light Shin- 
ing out of Darkness 8 November, 1659, he 
gave no name for the author, either in the 
catalogue or on the title page of the book. 
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But he ascribed the shorter edition of 17 
June to Sir Henry Vane. 

IV, 315. He dated L’Estrange’s Physician 
Cure thy Self 27 April, 1660, four days later 
than the date given in the printed Thomason 
catalogue, 

IV, 346. Since Thomason’s entry for 
Salmasius’s posthumous Responsio is the 
thirteenth of fourteen for December, 1660, 
it probably reached him late in that month. 

V, 398. Thomason catalogued Young’s 
Hope’s Incouragement 28 February, 1643/4. 
But on the title page of the book, where as 
usual he changed 1644 to 1643, he wrote 
18 March, perhaps by confusion with the 
number (18) of this tract in his volume. 
Other titles in the volume run from 1 March 
to 7 March, 

V, 408. Thomason catalogued A True 
and Perfect Picture between two entries 
of 3 March, 1647/8. So we are probably 
safe in dating it 3 March. 


Lois SPENCER. 
J. MILTON FRENCH. 


University of London. 
Rutgers, The State University. 


ANIMAL SOURCES FOR MILTON’S 
SIN AND DEATH 


HERE are many obvious sources for the 
figures of Sin and Death in Book II 
of Paradise Lost. One likely, if not very 
obvious source, previously overlooked, is 
valuable as it shows how the poetic imag- 
ination assimilates and adapts strange 
materials, and as it solves a minor problem 
in Milton scholarship. . 
Milton scholars have found no satisfac- 
tory source for the Hell Hounds which bark 
about the waist of Sin: 
The one seem’d Woman to the waste, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fould 
Voluminous and vast, a Serpent arm’d 
With mortal sting: about her middle round 
A cry of Hell Hounds never ceasing bark’d 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous Peal: yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturb’d thir noyse, into her woomb, 
And kennel there, yet there still bark’d and 


howl’d 

Within unseen. (Paradise Lost, II, 650-9) 
Qvid’s Scylla has hounds, but she does not 
ingest them (Metamorphoses, XIV, 60-7). 
Spenser’s Error ingests her brood, but they 
are probably reptiles, and they crawl into 
her mouth, not her womb (Faerie Queene, 
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I, i 14, 15, 20, 22). One author whom 
Milton had read describes a beast that bore 
what were certainly mammals, and _ that 
kenneled them in her womb: 

I fear the Beast, bred in the bloody Coast 

Of Cannibals, which thousand times (almost) 

Re-whelps her whelps, and in her tender womb, 

She doth as oft her living brood re-tomb. 

ade a Bartas: His Devine Weekes and 
orkes (H. Lownes, 1611), I, vi, 305-8, 
p. 152) 

A marginal gloss calls this animal the 
Chiurca, a spelling of the Tupi name (quica 
in Webster’s New International Dictionary) 
for a South American opossum. Chiurca 
was used by Cardano (De Subtilitate, Liber 
X; in Opera Omnia (1663), III, 531b). 
Du Bartas’ recent editors call the animal 
an opossum, though it is unnamed in the 
French text (The Works of ... Du Bartas, 
ed. Holmes, Lyons, Linker (Chapel Hill, 
1938), II, 387). 

It is significant that, just before this 
animal, have appeared creatures that partly 
resemble the human form: the hyena, the 
manticore, the monkey. The manticore, 
especially, may have had affinities with 
Milton’s Sin: “A fabulous monster having 
the body of a lion, the head of a man, 
porcupine’s quills, and the tail or sting of a 
scorpion ” (O.E.D.). ; 

After Milton’s Sin with her hounds, 
appears Death: 

black it stood as Night, 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadful Dart... . 
The Monster moving onward came... . 
Th’undaunted Fiend what this might be admir’d, 
Admir’d, not fear’d.... 

When and what art thou, execrable shape... ? 

(Paradise Lost, I1, 670-2, 675, 677-8, 681) 


Sylvester’s next animal is thus described: 


~~ be what Monster’s this that bids me 

attail, 

On = rough back an Hoast of Pikes doth 
rattle: 


Who string-less shoots so many arrows out, 

Whose thorny sides are hedged round about 

With stiff steel-pointed quils, and all his parts 

— with bodkins, arm’d with Auls and 

arts, 

Which ay fierce darting, seem still fresh to spring, 

And to his ayd still new supplies to bring? 

O fortunate Shaft-neuer-wanting Bowe-man! 

Who, as thou fly’st canst hit thy following foe- 
man 


And never missest (or but very narrow) 
bar intended mark of thy selfs kindred 
TTOW. . 


(Devine Weekes, I, vi, 309-320, pp. 152-3) 


It may seem absurd to compare such 
figures as Milton’s Sin and Death with a 
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*possum and a porcupine, and I qualify such 
a comparison by claiming only that Syl- 
vester’s passage supplied not a pattern but 
a hint, which Milton’s memory later trans- 
formed, and combined with figures from 
other authors and from pure imagination. 
But notice that Sylvester’s porcupine is a 
“Monster”, perplexing to the sight and 
prepared for battle, and armed with lethal 
darts which never miss (cf. “or with one 
stroke of this Dart/Strange horror seise 
thee . . . thir fatal hands/No second stroke 
intend .. .” (Paradise Lost, I, 702-3, 712- 
13); that the terrors which Sylvester pre- 
dicates of the animal might be predicated 
of Death; that the brood of Sylvester’s 
opossum are nearer to Sin’s Hell Hounds 
than any other source yet noted; and that 
these strange creatures occur in one passage 
and in the same order as the corresponding 
figures in Milton’s allegory. Finally, I 
suggest (with some diffidence) a foreshadow 
of Death’s “ Kingly Crown” in Sylvester’s 
next animal, “ The noble Lion, King of all 


the rest”. JouN ILLo. 
New York. 


THE LIFE OF MILTON IN “ THE 
HISTORY OF KING-KILLERS ” 


A SCANDALOUS biography of Milton, 
included in a book of lives published in 
1719, seems to have escaped the attention of 
students of Milton’s reputation in the 
eighteenth century. Milton, indeed, found 
himself in very strange company when he 
was thought deserving of a place in The 
History of King-Killers or the Fantastic 
Martyrology containing the lives of 365 
Hellish Saints of that Crew, infamous for 
Treason, Rebellion, Perjury, Rapine, 
Murder, etc., being one for every day in the 
year. Published for the Consolation of the 
Sanctified Tribe of Blood-Thirsty Republi- 
cans and for the information of true Chris- 
tians and sincere Lovers of Monarchy. 
Mrs. Raymond, who first drew attention 
to this interesting notice of Milton’ does 
not seem to have been aware of the fact 
that this “life” is a skilful abridgement of 
Anthony Wood’s life of Milton in the 
Athenae and Fasti Oxonienses (1691). Since 
1Dora N. Raymond, Oliver’s Secretary: John 


Milton in an Era of Revolt (New York, 1932), 
Appendix, pp. 301-304. 
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the writer was evidently a partisan of the 
Jacobite cause it is but natural that he 
should have gone for his materials to Wood 
whose royalist sympathies were very well 
known, and not to the lives of Milton 
published by Edward Phillips and John 
Toland. But even as it is, he leaves out 
every word of praise in Wood’s life of 
Milton. He extracts only those passages 
that are unfavourable to Milton and adds 
fresh abuse of his own. Since his purpose 
was to present Milton as a regicide, he pays 
more attention to The Tenure of Kings, 
Ikonoclastes, and the Defensio pro Populi 
among Milton’s works. Evidently he was 
copying from Wood in great hurry since 
he has made several slips in transcribing, 
He wrote that Milton was born on the 9th 
of September, instead of writing the 9th of 
December. He drew a very damaging 
inference from an error Wood himself had 
committed. In his account of Méilton’s 
Italian tour Wood had written that from 
Paris, “ by Geneva and other places of note 
he went into Italy’, writing “ Geneva ” for 
“Genoa”. His follower wrote: “In his 
way he was at Paris, but not liking that 
place, he went to Geneva, perhaps to 
improve himself in Calvinistic notions of 
rebellion”. He repeats all the old calum- 
nies thrown at Milton by his enemies in the 
virulence of controversy, some of which 
even Wood had left out as unfounded or 
had taken the trouble to disprove. 

That such a venomous piece of misrepre- 
sentation and downright abuse of Milton 
as this life of Milton, could be written 
almost fifty years after Milton, the republi- 
can, was safely in his grave and Paradise 
Lost had been before the public, is rather 
hard to believe. There seems to have been 
no contemporary protests from the public 
against such treatment of one of their 
favourite poets. M. MANUEL. 


University College, 
Trivandrum, India. 


COWLEY’S ELEGY ON JOHN 
LITTLETON 


WLEY’S Sylva, added to the second 
edition of Poeticall Blossomes in 1636, 
contains An Elegy on the death of Iohn 
Littleton Esquire, Sonne and heyre to Sit 
Thomas Littleton, who was drowned leap 
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ing into the water to save his younger 
Brother. Later editors have reprinted the 
poem without comment. 

John Littleton was an Oxford under- 
graduate who was drowned on 9 May, 1635, 
having been matriculated the previous July 
at the age of sixteen, as a member of 
Magdalen College. His younger brother, 
Thomas, was not at the University. A copy 
of the third edition of Poeticall Blossomes 
in the Bodleian Library contains the follow- 
ing manuscript note to the Elegy: “at 
Magd. Coll Oxford in ye Charwell River 
by ye Round Walks”; this appears to be 
in the same hand as the date “Dec. 2. 
1657” on the flyleaf. The Bodleian copy 
of the second edition contains a note to the 
same effect. A more detailed account is 
given by Hearne (Collections, Oxford His- 
torical Society, Vol. III, p. 83): “*‘ They were 
both drown’d in the River at the farther 
End of Magd. Coll. Water-Walks by the 
Summer-House ”’. 

It seems clear from the poem that Cowley 
was personally acquainted with John Little- 
ton, if not with Thomas, but since the 
brothers came of a Worcestershire family, 
and neither of them appears in the registers 
of Cowley’s school, Westminster, the 
circumstances of the relationship remain 


obscure. MARGARET DUNCAN. 
Oxford. 


NEW WORDS AND ANTEDATINGS 
FROM CUDWORTH’S “ TREATISE 
OF FREEWILL ” 


THE interesting but rather neglected 

Cambridge  Platonist philosopher, 
Ralph Cudworth, Master of Christ’s 
College, appears to have left on his death 
in 1688 a large quantity of unpublished 
MSS. An account of all that can now be 
traced is given in an appendix (pp. 107-13) 
of Professor J. A. Passmore’s excellent 
book Ralph Cudworth: An Interpretation 
(Cambridge University Press, 1951). Pass- 
more draws the conclusion (p. 111), from 
the development of Cudworth’s handwrit- 
ing, that B.M. Addit. MS. 4978 “ was pro- 
bably written in the 1670s”. This MS. was 
printed in 1838 as A Treatise of Freewill, 
edited by John Allen (London: John W. 
Parker). The book is not listed among 
Cudworth’s other published works in the 
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O.E.D, Supplement, though it is quoted in 
O.E.D. s.vv. conative (sb.) and stochastical- 
(-ly); the quotations are dated a 1688. If 
Passmore’s dating is correct, the work may 
be earlier than Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System (1678), but probably not, as the latter 
work was licensed in 1671. In any case, it 
may be worth mentioning that some words, 
the earliest O.E.D. quotations for which 
are from the Intellectual System, occur 
unnoticed in the Treatise: e.g. concepti- 
bility (p. 40), foreknowable (79), freewilled 
(23), hegemonic (sb.) (31), lapsable (48, 
63), retributive (3, 78), unforeknowable (79). 

In the following list, some words are 
genuine antedatings only if the Treatise 
belongs to the very early 1670s; but what- 
ever the true date, the uses of the word 
psychology must be earlier than any re- 
corded in O.E.D. 


1. ANTEDATINGS: 


bigotry. [O.E.D. a 1674—.] 41. The 
weakness of human understanding is such 
that there are very few things which men 
do so certainly know as that no manner 
of doubt may be raised . . . against them, 
either by sophistical arguments or bigotry 
in religion. 

bivium. [O.E.D. 1877—.] 20. But then 
follows a bivium, wherein these philoso- 
phers are divided: for, first, many of 
them suppose this understanding to be the 
beginner and first mover of all actions. 
. .. But others there are, who. . . think 
it necessary to suppose .. . the will, 
though blind, yet determines the under- 
standing. 

consciousness. [O.E.D. 3. 1746—. (Sense 
4. is quoted earliest also from Cudworth, 
1678 Intell. System).] 53. That every 
one of us had a being and a consciousness 
of ourselves, must needs be determined 
by the arbitrary will and pleasure of the 
Deity. 

disagreeably. [O.E.D. 1730-6—. (New 
sense).] 1. When we blame or commend 
a clock or automaton, we do it so as not 
imputing to that automaton its being the 
cause of its own moving well or ill, agree- 
ably or disagreeably to the end it was 
designed for, this being ascribed by us 
only to the artificer. 


globulite. [O.E.D. 1879—.] 14. As for 
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Hobbian, a. 


horme. 


iatrical. 


inapt. 


inattention. 





example, suppose one man should offer 
to another, out of twenty guinea pieces 
of gold, or golden balls, or silver globu- 


lites . . . to make his choice of one and 
no more. 
hegemonicon. [O.E.D. Hegemonic  B. 


1848 (Newman)—.] 47. The justice of 
which day of judgment to punish men for 
the past actions of their wicked lives can 
no otherwise be defended than by assert- 
ing such an hegemonicon in the soul, as 
whereby it has a power over itself or a 
freedom from necessity. 63. But if he 
would make any imperfect rational 
creatures, he must of necessity endue 
them with an hegemonicon or self ruling 
power. [cf. s.v. self-improvement below.] 


[O.E.D. 1687—.] 61. Specu- 
lative and deliberative thought .. . are 
all necessarily produced and determined 
by objects of sense from without, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Democritus and 
Hobbian atheists. 

[O.E.D. Suppl. 1915—.] 30. 
Now this love and desire of good .. . is 
not a mere passion or horme, but a 
settled resolved principle. 45. Were the 
soul necessarily and essentially good and 
impeccable, he would be above this self 
power, were he nothing but lust, appetite, 
and horme, he would be below it. 57. 
Epicurus . . . conceived that brutes were 
not merely passive to their own fancies 
and hormae, but that they could add 
something of their own to them. 


[O.E.D. 1716—.] 4. And that 
these punishments in Hell, after death, 
will respect only the future, and are no 
otherwise designed than as iatrical and 
medicinal, in order to the curing or re- 
covering of the deceased souls punished 

. is neither agreeable to Scripture nor 
sound reason. 


[O.E.D. 1744—.] 28. Always 
thinking of something else, or having our 
wits running out a wool-gathering, and 
so be totally inapt for action. 60. We 
should be like to a disjointed machine 
or automaton all whose wheels are not 
well set together. . . . It could never 
carry on evenly any steady designs, nor 
manage itself orderly and agreeably in 
undertaking, but would be altogether a 
thing inapt for action. - 


[O.E.D. 1710—.] 44. Men 
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are commended for diligence, industrious- 
ness, [etc.] . . . and blame[d] for the 
contrary, viz. negligence, remissness, 
supineness, inattention, carelessness, &c. 
(O.E.D. 2. 1825—.] 12. 
But the case will be the same, should we 
suppose two numerically distinct worlds, 
made by God Almighty, at the same or 
contemporary time, exactly alike to one 
another, two Adams and two Eves in- 
distinguishably the same. 


[O.E.D. Sense 7. 1690 
(Locke)—.] 43. Moreover we are 
certain by internal sense, that our souls 
as comprehending themselves, and hege- 
monical or having a ruling power over 
themselves, can exert themselves more or 
less in self-recollection, self-attention, 
heedfulness and animadvertence. 


{[O.E.D.? 3. rare-*. 1714—] 
53. The number of the stars must be 
either even or odd, but it cannot be said 
that either of them is absolutely in itself 
the best. Nor yet that the number of 
those nebulose stellae, that appear to our 
sight as small as pindust, should be just 
so many as they are, and neither one 
more or less. [Perhaps nebulose stellae= 
nebulous stars (O.E.D. 1679).] 


[O.E.D. 2b. 1754—.] 28. 
And concerning ends, the same Aristotle 
hath rightly observed, that they are ox 
avdatpeta dAAd qivar Set [Nicomachean 
Ethics Ul. v. 1114b6], that they are not 
chosen, studied out, or devised by us, but 
exist in nature, and preventively obtrude 
themselves upon us. 

[O.E.D. 1. 1683—.] 33. This 
is a matter of great subtlety and nicety, 
and therefore it would be an operose 
thing to explain it, &c. and requires 
longer ambages of discourse than would 
be proper for this place. 

[O.E.D. 3. 1687—.] 16. This 
whole created world, with all things in it, 
having no necessary existence, but pre- 
carious, both might not have been, and 
again is destroyable. 


{[(O.E.D. 1693—.] 19. The 
vulgar psychology, or the new generally 
received way of philosophizing concern- 
ing the soul, doth either quite baffle and 
betray this liberty of will, or else render 
it absurd. 20. For the vulgarly re 
ceived psychology runs thus, that in the 
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rational soul there are two faculties, 
understanding and will. 21. But, I say, 
if this psychology be true, then either 
can there be no liberty at all, no freedom 
from necessity, or else no other than such 
as is absurd and ridiculous or monstrous. 


self-acting. [O.E.D. 1740—.] 66. Which 
is all one as if he should say, that no 
agent acteth from itself, nor otherwise 
than as it is passive to some other agent 
without it. That is there is nothing self- 
moving nor self-acting in the world. 

self-changing. [O.E.D. Self-, ? 3b. (not 
found) or 2f. 1685—.] 54. The instances of 
the tx évdexduevn hAAws #yew, as the 
Greeks [e.g. Aristotle, op. cit.] call them, 
such things as are contingent or unneces- 
sary, have been freqently given in inani- 
mate bodies that have no self moving 
nor self changing power, and therefore 
can never be moved nor changed but, as 
to themselves, necessarily. As _ for 
example, that it may either rain or not 
rain tomorrow. 

self-conscious. [O.E.D. 1. Philos. [1690], 
1817—.] 71. We are certain by inward 
sense that we can reflect upon ourselves 
and consider ourselves, which is a re- 
duplication of life in a higher degree; for 
all cogitative beings as such are self- 
conscious. 

self-determination. [O.E.D. 1683—.] 18. 
But this contingent liberty of  self- 
determination, which we have hitherto 
spoken of, (called by some of the Greek 
philosophers epeleustick liberty), when 
there is a perfect equality in objects and 
a mere fortuitous self-determination, is 
not that adteZovorov, that liberum arbi- 
trium, which is the foundation of praise 
or dispraise, commendation or blame. 


self-determined. [O.E.D. 1732—.] 17. 
The creation being not a natural and 
necessary emanation, as the word and the 
Son is from the Father, but a free and 
self-determined emanation. 


self-improvement. [O.E.D. 1745—.] 36. 
I say, therefore, that the to jycpowxdv in 
every man, and indeed that which is 
properly(,) we ourselves, . . . is the soul 
as comprehending itself, all its concerns 
and interests, its abilities and capacities, 
and holding itself, as it were, in its own 
hand, as it were redoubled upon itself, 
having a power of intending or exerting 
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itself more or less, in consideration and 
deliberation , . .; in self-recollection and 
attention, . . . in diligence in carrying on 
steady designs and active endeavours, in 
order to self-improvement and the self- 
promoting of its own good. 


self-improving. [O.E.D. 1709 (Shaftes- 
bury)—.] 46. This faculty of power 
over ourselves, which belongs to the hege- 
monicon of the soul, or the soul as 
reduplicated upon itself, and self-compre- 
hensive, whereby it can act upon itself, 
intend and exert itself more or less .. . 
is intended by God and nature for good, 
as a self-promoting self-improving power 
in good, and also a self-conserving power 
in the same. 48. [See below under 
self-advancing.] 

self-moved. [O.E.D. a 1711—] 68. 
Which is all one as to say that there was 


no... unmoved self-moved mover. 
self-recollection. [O.E.D. Self- 1d. 
1809—; or perhaps la. (not found).] 


See quotations under self-improvement 
and internal sense above. Also 48. A 
perfect being can neither be more nor 
less in intention, being a pure act it can 
have no such thing as self recollection. 

stellae. [O.E.D. 1828—. Sense (literal) 
not found in O.E.D. or Supplement.] 
For quotation see nebulose above. 

suspendible. [O.E.D. 1892—, rare-’.] 51. 
Yet was this emanation of another kind 
from that natural and necessary emana- 
tion of the Son, namely a _ voluntary 
emanation, suspendible. 

undetermined. [O.E.D. a 1676—.] 49. 
But some there are who persuade them- 
selves that the perfection of the Deity 
consisteth in being indifferent to all things, 
altogether undetermined by any ante- 
cedent motives or reasons of goodness, 
wisdom, or truth. 


2. Worps Not Founp In O.E.D. or 
SUPPLEMENT: 


apaugasma. (biblical Gk. &rabyaoux.) 50. 
So that the Son begotten thus from 
eternity ..., this divine apaugasma, or 
outshining splendour of God the Father 
hath no precarious, but a necessary exis- 
tence, and is undestroyable. 

epeleustic, a. For quotation see self-deter- 
mination above. Also 56. We did 
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before take notice of a certain kind of 
liberty from necessity, where blame or 
commendation had no place, called by 
some of the ancients [e.g. Chrysippus] 
epeleustic, where there being an equal 
eligibility in several objects without the 
least difference, we can determine our- 
selves fortuitously to either of them. 


ex causis. 14. Nor could there be any 
knowledge ex causis beforehand which of 
these twenty would certainly be taken. 
79. That cannot be certainly foreknown 
ex causis which has no necessary causes. 
... though future contingents be not fore- 
knowable ex causis . . . yet would it be 
great presumption in us therefore flatly 
to deny Divine prescience of them. 


hegemonical, sb. 58. But whatever be the 
case of brute animals . . . whose insides 
we cannot enter into; yet we being in the 
inside of ourselves do know certainly by 
inward sense that there is in us some one 
hegemonical, which comprehending all 
the other powers, energies and capacities 
of our soul . . . determineth, not only 
actions, but also the whole passive 
capability of our nature one way or other, 
either for the better or the worse. 


isorrope. (Incorrectly formed? It shouid 
be f. Gk. icopporia; it cannot be the fem. 
of todédppomoc, as this has no distinct 
feminine form.) 57. So again where 
they [sc. brute animals] are distracted 
betwixt an equal fear and aversation on 
one side, and equal hope or desire on the 
other, at the same time, as a dog betwixt 
a whip and a bone, they will not always 
continue in demur and suspense, though 
the scales be exactly even, and a perfect 
isorrope as to motives and causes. 72. 
Two scales put into a perfect equal poize 
can neither of them move upward or 
downward. But it will not therefore 
follow that if equal motives to action, 
equal appearances of good offer them- 
selves to a man, he must therefore stand 
for ever in an isorrope or equilibrium, 
and can never determine himself to act 
one way or other. [The idea of the 
equipoise may originate in Plato, Phaedo 
109a.] 


omniprescience. 78. Again it is objected 
. .. We must needs either deny the Divine 
omniprescience, or deny contingency. 


perpetuum mobile. 28. A constant, rest- 
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less, uninterrupted desire, or love of 
good as such, and happiness, This is 
an ever bubbling fountain in the centre 
of the soul, an elater or spring of motion, 
both a primum and a perpetuum mobile 
in us, the first wheel that sets all the 
other wheels in motion, and an ever- 
lasting and incessant mover. 


self-advancing. 47. So that it cannot 
belong to God or a perfect being to have 
a self intending and self remitting power, 
a self improving and self impairing 
power, a self advancing and self depress- 
ing, to deserve praise [etc.]. 

self-attention. [See internal sense above.] 


self-comprehensive. [See _ self-improving 
above.] 

self-conqueror. 19. He that resisting these 
lower and worser inclinations, firmly 
adhereth to the better principle or dictate 
of honesty and virtue, hath in all ages 
and places in the world been accounted 
érawvetéc, praiseworthy, as being xpetttwv 
éxuté, superior to himself, or a self: 
conqueror. 


self-conserving. [See self-improving above.] 
self-depressing. [See self-advancing above.] 


self-detestation. 2. They repent of those 
their actions afterward with a kind of 
self-detestation. 


self-forming. 36. This hegemonicon . . 
has a_ self-forming and _ self-framing 
power by which every man is self-made 
into what he is. 


self-framing, [See prec. quot.] 


self-impairing. 36. By accident and by 
abuse, it [sc. the hegemonicon] often 
proves a_ self-impairing power, the 
original of sin, vice, and wickedness. 
[See also under self-advancing above.] 


self-intending. [See self-advancing above.] 
Also 62. One thing presiding and 
governing in it, having a self-intending, 
and self-determining, and self-promoting 
power. 


self-power. [See horme above.] 62. To 
conclude, God Almighty could not make 
such a rational creature as this is, . . 
which had no self-power, no hegemonic 
or ruling principle. 63. Wherefore this 
avtefovotov, sui potestas, self power, 
commonly called liberty of will, is... 
a thing which of necessity belongs to 
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the idea or nature of an imperfect 
rational being. 

self-promoting, [See self-improvement, 
self-improving, and self-intending above.] 

self-remitting. [See self-advancing above.] 

self-ruling, 63. But if he would make any 
imperfect rational creatures, he must of 
necessity endue them with an hegemoni- 
con or self ruling power. 

train of thoughts. 61. Or else because the 
understanding . passeth from one 
object to another by a necessary series or 
train and concatenation of thoughts. 
[Phrase not recorded in O.E.D., but for 
the sense cf. Locke 1690, train of ideas, 
in O.E.D., s.v. Train 12b. An earlier 
example of train of thoughts occurs in 
1651 HoBBES Leviathan Pt. I. iii. By 
Consequence, Or TRAIN of thoughts, I 
understand that succession of one thought 
to ancther, which is called, to distinguish 
it from discourse in words, mental dis- 


course ... This train of thoughts . . . is 
of two sorts.] 
undefectible. 48. A perfect being .. . is 


immutable or unchangeable goodness, 
and wisdom undefectible. 


3. SENSES Not Founp IN O.E.D. or 
SUPPLEMENT: 


inward sense. [=internal sense above, and 
O.E.D. quots. for that under Sense 7; not 
the same as O.E.D. quot. 1672 inward 
senses.] [See self-conscious and hege- 
monical, sb., above.] Also 70. And it 
is contrary to the verdict of our inward 
sense to affirm that .. . no one motion of 
our finger . . . could ever possibly have 
been otherwise than it was at that time. 
37. Now to say that a man hath not this 
power over himself to consider and 
deliberate more or less, is to contradict 
common experience and inward sense. 

unnecessary. [See self-changing above.] 


4. RARE OR INTERESTING ITEMS: 


animadvertence. [O.E.D. 1549. Obs. 
rare.) [See internal sense above.]} 
ex hypothesi. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1603.] 81. 


Here is no necessity but ex hypothesi, or 
hypothetical: upon supposition that it 
will be, it is necessarily future, but there 
is no absolute necessity in the thing 
itself. 
futurity. [O.E.D. 


1637. rare.j 81. 
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There is no more necessity rising from 
the prescience, than there would have 
been from their futurity, had they not 
been foreknown. 


sense of guilt. [Phrase not found in O.E.D. 
Sense 17: 1614—.] 2. In which latter 
case men have an inward sense of guilt 
(besides shame), remorse of conscience, 
with horror, confusion, and astonishment. 
[Inward sense here seems to be an acci- 
dental collocation, in any case not 
equivalent to inward sense above.] 


5. SOME POST-DATINGS: 


creak, v. [O.E.D. 3. —1661 Obs.] 63. 
What is more common than in writings 
both ancient and modern to find men 
creaking and boasting of the eovot«e tav 
dvtixetevov, the liberty of contrariety. 


gimmer', sb. [O.E.D. ¢3. —1668 H. More. 
Obs.] 62. We should be but tanquam 
nervis alienis mobile lignum, dead 
machines moved by gimmers and wires. 

habitually. [O.E.D. ¢1. —1671. Obs.] 64. 
By the right use of the faculty of free- 
will . . . he is habitually fixed in moral 
good. 

inquest. [O.E.D. 3. tb. —1667. Obs.] 29. 
Imperfect beings, as human souls , . . are 
in continual inquest, restless desire, and 
search, always pursuing a scent of good 
before them and hunting after it. 

precellency. [O.E.D.  1557-1658.] = 29. 
Precellency over others, superiority, 
victory, and success, in Opposition to 
being worsted or foiled. 


6. NOTE ON numerically, ADV.: 


O.E.D. is misleading in saying that sense 
tb. 1648, which should be marked Philos. 
rather than Obs., is “used with same (or 
one) to emphasize the idea of identity”, 
since it is not a matter of emphasis, but of 
a definite distinction between kinds of 
identity and difference: numerical, specific, 
etc. See indistinguishably above for quota- 
tion containing numerically used with dis- 
tinct; on the same page (12) Cudworth uses 
thrice numerically the same, and even the 
same numerical Socrates, i.e. a different 
individual with the same characteristics. 
The distinction between numerical (dpv0n6 ) 
identity and other kinds goes back to 
Aristotle, Topics I. 7. 
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7. RESULTs: 


Apart from being additional lexicographical 
evidence, these words yield some results of 
literary and philosophical interest: (a) 
Henry More. They confirm the close con- 
nexion of Cudworth and Henry More 
(who was a Fellow of the same college) in 
points of detail. The influence, probably 
mutual, is discussed by Passmore, op. cit., 
pp. 16-18, who writes: “We have in fact 
little to rely upon . . . except our general 
impression of their work”. But gimmer 
above was last used by More; bungle (sb.) 
first used by More, appears on p. 60, and 
also in Cudworth’s ZIJntell. System; and 
More is the only other writer recorded in 
O.E.D. who compares the stars to pindust 
(see nebulose above). (b) Locke. We know 
from his Journals that Locke read Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System in 1682; what 
else of Cudworth’s had he read?  Pass- 
more, op. cit., p. 94, on the basis of a 
similarity of arguments, decides that Locke 
must have read the MS. of A Treatise of 
Freewill: ‘“‘Unless there is a common 
source, the inference is irresistible that, 
even before 1690, Cudworth’s unpublished 
views were not unknown to Locke. After 
all, he was conducting an intimate corres- 
pondence with Damaris Cudworth in the 
early 1680’s. (The first surviving letter is 
dated 1681, but pres"pposes previous 
correspondence.)” The view that Locke 
read the MS. is strongly confirmed, slightly 
by Locke’s use for the first time recorded 
in O.E.D. of words used earlier here 
(internal sense, Essay II. i. 4 (the first draft, 
in 1671, had sensation unqualified: p. 7 of 
Aaron & Gibb. But I have since found that 
the 2nd draft (1671) has internal sense, so 
the priority is problematic.); self-conscious- 
ness based on self-conscious above), but 
mainly by his use of self-determination 
(q.v. above) which leads us to Essay IV. 
xvii. 4, where the argument on that topic 
used as an example is one of the main 
arguments of Cudworth’s book. (Cf. 
Locke’s first premiss in the argument, 
“Men shall be punished in another world ”, 
with the quotation under iatrical above; but 
it is the whole of the argument that corres- 
ponds.) The majority of Essay IV. xvii. 4, 
however, containing the passage in question, 
was added in the 4th edition (1700), the 3rd 
having been in 1695, so the O.E.D. quota- 
tion of self-determination should be dated 
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1700 not 1690, and we can infer from the 
passage only that Locke had read Cud- 
worth’s MS. before 1700. We can regard 
it as established from this passage that 
Locke read the MS. in the period 1695-1700 
and that Cudworth’s influence may be 
traceable in any additions made in the 4th- 
6th editions of the Essay. The interesting 
question then is: When did Locke first 
read Cudworth’s Freewill? For Fraser 
wrote, in his Prolegomena to the Essay: 
“The association would be philosophically 
interesting if the influence of Cudworth 
and of Cambridge rationalism could be 
traced in the Essay. Direct evidence of this 
is scanty...” It still is; but at least we 
now have a better idea what to look for. 
So far I have noticed only the following. 
In his Epistle to the Reader, Locke says 
that the only retraction in the 2nd edition 
of his earlier views is the alteration to II. 
xxi On Liberty and the Will. The 
“another”? whose opinion he would rather 
not “oppose” could be Cudworth, though 
it may be Molyneux or no one in particular. 
Thus one of the major changes of view, 
that (§48) “the mind having in most cases 

. » @ power to suspend the execution and 
satisfaction of any of its desires; . This 
seems to me the source of ail liberty ” 
parallels Cudworth 35, the passage contain- 
ing “surcease, suspend and stop the exer- 
cise of it”. Whether “greater apparent 
good” in §45 and in Cudworth 37 shows 
more than common ground is uncertain. 
(I hope some other time to examine the 
influence of Cudworth’s Morality and 
Intellectual System on the Essay.) (Cc) 
Shaftesbury. Passmore, op. cit., pp. 97-8, 
asks whether Shaftesbury could have read 
Cudworth’s MSS. Certainly Cudworth’s 
daughter lent him books; and he _ used 
factitious in a sense first recorded in Cud- 
worth. All I can add here is that he also 
took over self-improving (q.v. above). (d) 
Newman. The next, and only O.E.D- 
recorded, writer to use hegemonicon was 
Newman in 1848. The combination of 
irascible and concupiscible is also recorded 
from Newman, and this pair is found in 
Cudworth’s book on p. 45 and elsewhere. 
As the latter was printed in 1838 for the 
first time, it seems certain that Newman 
was influenced by it, and more connexions 
may be discoverable. 


Dundee. 


ROLAND HALL. 
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Readers’ Queries 





ITH EMENDATIONS BY WALT 
WHITMAN: SOURCE WANTED. 
—While working in the Feinberg Collection, 
Detroit, in preparing a volume of uncol- 
lected Walt Whitman notes and fragments, 
I have found a forty-line poem: it is 
certainly not by Whitman, but he did rewrite 
two lines of the typescript and made five 
other emendations. The poem reads: 


THE MUSE OF BROTHERHOOD 
I am in the Expectancy that runs: 
My feet are in the Future, whirled afar 
On wings of light. If I have any sons, 
Let them arise and follow to my star. 


Some momentary touches of my fire 
Have warmed the barren ages with a beam: 
There is no peak beyond my swift desire, 
There is no beauty deeper than my dream. 


I make an end of life’s stupendous jest— 
The merry waste of fortunes by the Few, 
While the thin faces of the poor are pressed 
Against the panes— a hungry whirlwind crew. 


I come to lift the soul-destroying weight, 
To heal the hurt, to end the foolish loss, 

To take the toiler from his brutal fate— 
The toiler hanging on the Labor-Cross. 


I bring to Earth the feel of home again, 

That men may nestle on her warm still breast ; 
I bring to wronged, humiliated men 

The sacred right to labor and to rest. 


I bring to men the fine ideal stuff 
bir” gods took to build the spheres of 
ald: 


The power I send on men is great enough 
To cast the kingdoms in another mould. 


I hold until the ancient heavens bend— 
Until the New Republic shall arise, 

And swift young deities again descend, 
Bringing the gifts of God with joyous cries. 


I lead the Graces and the Winged Powers: 
The world the Anarchs build I will destroy, 

For I will storm upon its demon towers, 
With wind of laughter and the rain of joy. 


And at the first break of my Social Song, 
A hush will fall upon the foolish strife, 
As though a joyous god, serene and strong, 
Flamed suddenly before the steps of life. 


Cold hearts that falter are my only bar: 
Heroes that seek my ever-fading goal 
Must take their reckoning from the central star, 
And follow the equator: I am Soul. 
Whitman suggested changing line 24 
from “To cast the kingdoms in another 
mould” to “To burn the iron kingdoms 
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into gold”, and line 25 from “I hold until 
the ancient heavens bend” to “I hold the 
way until the bright heavens bend”. And 
his other holograph alterations are “ fire” 
in place of “ power” in line 23, “ quick ” 
in place of “swift” in line 27, “shall” in 
place of “will” in line 31, “with rain” in 
place of “the rain” in line 32, and “ God” 
in place of “ god” in line 35. 

There is nothing on the manuscript to 
indicate who wrote it, when it was written, 
or even if Whitman sent the manuscript to 
its author. The handwriting of the emen- 
dations is undoubtedly Whitman’s; the 
typescript verse belongs to someone else. 
To whom? American newspapers and 
magazines of the late nineteenth century 
were full of such songs of social significance 
—in even worse quatrains than these. But 
I should be grateful if any reader knows the 
source of “The Muse of Brotherhood”, 
and if it were printed with or without 
Whitman’s alterations. §wypria4m WHiIte. 


Wayne State University, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


AN ANY READER supply me with the 
source of the following epitaph on a 
boy accidentally shot dead? I have never 
seen it in print and the lines may have 
become a little garbled in transmission. 
With such trouble I was got, 
Such pains my mother had to rear me, 
*Twere cruel pity I was shot, 
All alone, and none to hear me, 
Bled away, and no-one near me. 


R. C. PALMER. 
5 Oatlands Road, Oxford. 


MARQUESS OF ANGLESEY.—I should 
be very grateful if any readers could help 
me to find the source of the following 
epigram, written about the first Marquess of 
Anglesey in 1821, at the time of the corona- 
tion of George IV: 
Tho’ Anglesey’s steed with retrograde pace, 
So delightfully curvets and prances, 
‘Tis before the King’s friends he retreats with 
such grace, 
His enemies dread his advances. 
I have been told that the lines appeared 
in a publication called The Military Calan- 
dar; but I cannot locate it in any work of 


that name. T. L. INGRAM. 


Sirron Lodge, Vine Road, 
London, S.W.13. 
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REV. ROBERT BUCHANAN.—Minister 

of St. Ninian’s in the early nineteenth 
century, and contributor to the Phreno- 
logical Journal. Any further information 
about him will be welcome. 


W. U. McDonaLp, Jr. 


University of Toledo, 
Toledo 6, Ohio. 


HENRY FREDERICK TURLE.—Henry 
Frederick Turle edited N. & Q. between 
1878 and 1883. Can your readers tell me 
whether he has any relations living, as I 
should like to get in touch with them on a 
matter of family history? He was the son 
of Turle, the composer. 
E. M. P. EvANs. 
City Deep, Box 1411, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


pec WHIPPER AND SLUGGARD 

WAKER.—I should be glad of in- 
formation about the functions in church of 
this personage, especially from a Yorkshire 
angle. I am aware of a small tract on the 
subject which is in a bound volume, North 
of England Tractates. 

JOHN E. RAWNSLEY. 


Warde Croft, Renton Avenue, 
Guiseley, nr. Leeds. 


BENJAMIN FELLOWES.—I should be 
grateful for information concerning the 
present location of the letter books and 
publishing records of Beniamin Fellowes, 
Ludgate Street, London, the publisher of 
Matthew Arnold’s The Strayed Reveller 
(1849) and Empedocles on Etna (1852). 


RoGeER L. BROOKS. 


Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


RISTREE HALL.—We are in need of 

help in locating an institution of the 
first half of the 1800s called “ Bristree 
Hall”. An early priest in Stockton was 
evidently a physician of some kind as this 
advertisement appears in the local news- 
paper during the first half of 1860: 


Dr. Maurice, (From Bristree Hall, 
Great Britain, established by the late Dr. 
Maurice, in 1797.) Physician and 
Surgeon, office—Close by the Catholic 
Church, Stockton. 
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This priest served as pastor here from 1856 
to 1860, and we have been unable to find 
any information on him other than a few 
meagre facts: he was evidently from 
Glasgow, served in this Archdiocese from 
1856 to May, 1862, when he left the area 
as obscurely as he had entered it. 


OIsIN C. MORIARTY. 
St. Luke’s Church, 
3847 N. Sutter Street, 
Stockton, California. 


RICHARD HUNT.—Could anyone give 

me any details of Richard Hunt, one time 
of The Cedars, North End, Fulham. Born 
1748, possibly in Pall Mall, died 28 May, 
1818. Very little is known about him, 
except that he probably inherited The 
Cedars from his brother James who died 
in 1799, to which he came from Brentford. 
His wife was called Elizabeth (maiden name 
not known), and he had four children, 
Elizabeth, Mary Anne, Charles and Richard. 
Richard Hunt was one of the original sub- 
scribers to Faulkner’s History of Fulham 
and he erected during the course of 1813/14 
a chapel on his own land called St. Mary’s, 
which became a church in 1835. Details of 
his marriage, and particularly occupation, 
and anything pertaining to the erection of 
St. Mary’s Chapel are required. 


JEANNE STODDARD (MRs.). 
172 Lewis Flats, 
Lisgar Terrace, London, W.14. 


ENGLISH CATHOLIC GENTRY.—I am 

trying to establish the identity of a 
wealthy English Roman Catholic gentleman, 
probably a nobleman, who sailed from 
Marseilles to Civita Vecchia on board the 
French packet vessel ‘“ Tancrede” on 2 
October, 1839. 

This enquiry is in connexion with 
research being conducted into the life of 
St. Anthony Claret (1807-70), sometime 
Archbishop of Cuba and chaplain to Queen 
Isabella II of Spain. 

I have compiled a list of Catholic gentry 
of that period—is there anyone who can 
suggest a further line of enquiry or who 
has some specialized knowledge which may 
be able to help me? 


H. Sacssury, C.M.F. 


Highcliffe Castle, 
Hampshire. 
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Replies 





“ GTORMALONG ” (ccv. 114).—I cannot 
give a solution to Professor Ridley’s 
query concerning the origin of the lines: 
I dug his grave with a silver spade 
I lowered him down with a golden chain, 
but I can furnish him with another example, 
from a Negro spiritual familiar to me in my 
youth. The first stanza as I know it is: 
You can dig my grave with a silver spade 


‘ (repeated twice) 
‘Cause I ain’t gonna be here no longer. 


Around 1930 in the Deep South, 
spirituals were popular for informal or 
group singing by whites; so also were a 
number of songs clearly of white origin, but 
of a psuedo-Negro form. This particular 
one I learned at a church camp, and I 
always believed it to be a genuine spiritual. 
However, I have just made some search for 
it, in our library, and although I found 
some form of almost every other spiritual 
I know, I did not find this, nor did I find the 
imagery used elsewhere. 

Are there not cases of Negro songs going 


to sea? G. S. Youna. 
Department of Mathematics, 
Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 


SiR GEORGE SOMERS, KT. (7th Ser. x. 

38-39).—This note states of this navi- 
gator, who took possession of the Bermudas 
in the name of the King, that “ it is inferred 
he never married ”. 

His 1609-11 P.C.C. will, as of Barne 
(=Berne in the parish of Whitchurch 
Canonicorum), Dorset, specifically mentions 
his wife Jone. They were married before 
1590 and she was daughter of Philip Hey- 
wood, yeoman of Lyme Regis, Dorset, 
whose 1604 Dean of Sarum will names both 
of them and left them one brazen candle- 
stick apiece as token of goodwill. About a 
year after Sir George’s death, namely on 
29 July, 1612, she married at Whitchurch 
Canonicorum, as his second wife, William 
Raymond (sic) whose 1627 P.C.C. will as 
William Ryman of the City of Westminster, 
gentleman, mentions his late wife Lady 
Sommers. She was buried 16 December, 
1617, Subdeanery, Chichester. 

William Ryman was a son of Humphry 
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Ryman (died 1568) of Apuldram, Sussex, 
and was aged nine in the 1570 Sussex Visi- 
tation. He deposed 20 March, 1582, as of 
Apuldram that he was born there and aged 
31. He was buried on 26 June, 1627, St. 
Margaret, Westminster. His first wife was 
most probably a sister of William Heather 
(B. & D. Mus.) who in his 1627 P.C.C. will 
calls him “ brother-in-law ”. 

Of William Ryman’s daughters, Eliza- 
beth Ryman (baptized 1597, Subdeanery, 
Chichester) married, as his first wife, Gilbert 
Hinde (P.C.C. 1657-8 will), vicar of Streat- 
ley, 1629-58, and Aston Tirrold, 1632-47 
(ejected), both in Berkshire, and Prebendary 
of Winchester, 1636-47 (ejected). 

Her sister, Ellenor Ryman, married firstly 
at St. Margaret, Westminster, 27 November, 
1610, William Ireland (1579-1638, St. 
Margaret, Westminster) who in his 1638 
will, proved Westminster and P.C.C., names 
Dr. Heather as a kinsman. He was son of 
Richard Ireland, bailiff of Westminster, two 
other sons of whom, Richard and John 
Ireland, became Headmasters of West- 
minster and Whitgift Schools respectively. 
She married secondly at St. Mary le Strand, 


Middlesex, 18 January, 1638/9, John 
Harrison. 

Richard Ireland (1613, St. Margaret, 
Westminster—1680, Ringmer, Sussex), a 


son of William and Ellenor Ireland, married 
at St. Bartholomew the Less, London, 13 
January, 1651, Catherine Scroope, daughter 
of Adrian Scroope, who married at Chester- 
ton, Cambridgeshire, in 1621, Jane New- 
comen, daughter of Robert Newcomen, 
LL.D. Frances Ireland, sister of this 
Richard Ireland, married at Teddington, 
Middlesex, 18 March, 1649, Henry Wiatt 
(1626-74), of Hall Place, Shackleford, 
Godalming, Surrey, to whose will, proved 
1675, P.C.C., Edward Fulham (see Sussex 
N. & Q., xiv, 247) was a witness. 

William Ryman’s nephew, Devenish 
Ryman (1578-1612, Subdeanery, Chichester), 
left a widow, Ann (née Cox), who by Arch- 
deanery, Chichester, licence 1612, married 
secondly Thomas. Bickley (1589-1640, 
Chidham, Sussex), cousin to Brune (son of 
Anthony) Bickley, buried 1671, Chidham, 
who married Cecily Ryman (1603, Sub- 
deanery, Chichester—1666, | Chidham), 
daughter of Devenish Ryman. (See also 
Sussex N. & Q., xiv, 247-8.) 


Mr. W. D. Peckham, lately of Rymans in 
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Apuldram, and Hon. Archivist to the Bishop 
of Chichester, points out in Sussex N. & Q., 
ii, 202, that Cox Ryman (baptized Kingston- 
on-Thames, Surrey, 9 November, 1600, son 
of Devenish Ryman) gave himself at the 
1633 Visitation a mythical uncle, George 
Ryman, “slain at Calais in 2 Chas.”. He 
confused his great-uncle George (son of 
Humphrey) Ryman (aged 12 in the 1570 
Visitation, P.C.C. 1591-1600 will), who was 
lost at sea in the Indian Ocean when 
Admiral of the first expedition to India 
brought home by James Lancaster (see R. 
Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations and Star 
Chamber Proceedings, Jas. I, 248/5), with 
this George Ryman’s nephew, George 
Ryman (son of William Ryman of West- 
minster), who was killed in action in the 
raid on Cadiz in 1625 (P.C.C. 1627 admon. 
to his sister, Alice Ryman). 

William Ryman, gentleman, had a daugh- 
ter Ann, baptized 13 December, 1615, at 
St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 
108 Sackville Road, 
Worthing, Sussex. 
LERUS ANGLICANUS STUPOR 


MUNDI (cciv. 461 and cxcvi. 260).— 
See also N. & Q., 13th Ser. I (1923), pp. 431, 
475, and 496. 
D. J. Barr. 


Toronto. 


PIERS PLOWMAN B, Prologue 132-8 

(ccv. 364).—In his note pointing out 
that these lines cannot be, as Skeat thought 
possible, the work of Langland, Dr. J. A. W. 
Bennett records a variant form of 1. 135 
from MS. Lambeth 61, f. 147°, drawing 
attention to the reading vestire where most 
texts of Piers Plowman have vestiri, This 
might be a mere slip, but the other variant 
in the line, Nudum vis for Nudum ius, is 
more interesting, since the lack of concord 
shows vis to be the error, and this error 
must have arisen from a misreading of three 
minims as ui instead of iu: in other words 
there is at least one written record of the 
verse between the Lambeth copy and the 
author. Its origin is pushed even earlier, 
and further from Langland. 


BARBARA M. H. STRANG. 


King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SONGS 
AND LYRICS, collected and edited from 
the original music manuscripts by John 
P. Cutts. University of Missouri Press, 
1959; pp. x, 460; $6.00. 

HE scope of this collection is explained 

in the Introduction: those lyrics and songs 

(over 400) in twenty-eight music manv- 

scripts examined by the editor which have 

proved to be unknown (except for a very 
few printed in rare seventeenth-century 
collections and, occasionally, in some later 
collections such as A. H. Bullen’s). It is, 
therefore, not an anthology but complete 

within its field; and though it may in a 

sense be “a continuation of the late 

Norman Ault’s work”, it cannot hope to 

be comparable as a body of poetry with 

his anthologies, which drew on the whole 
lyric output of the periods covered. 

No new masterpieces emerge, and there 
is a good deal that is mediocre or worse, 
but the richness of the age in minor talent 
is confirmed: in the course of reading | 
have noted over twenty poems as well 
deserving a place in any anthology, and 
of course such a selection does not do 
justice to the range of the collection. For 
those who wish to sample, the following 
page references may be helpful: 16, 33, 47, 
55, 102, 123, 130, 189, 206, 258, 314, 376, 
383, 410; half of these are from one manu- 
script: B.M. Loan MS. 35. 

It is understandable that Dr. Cutts should 
want to reproduce his texts exactly, but 
the reader is left with some regret that he 
has not followed Norman Ault in giving a 
modern-spelling text. The editor of such 
a text must at least decide what he thinks 
the symbols before him mean; and though 
the editor of an old-spelling text, if he is an 
editor and not a mere transcriber, ought 
not to feel himself exempt from such an 
obligation, he sometimes behaves as if he 
were. It is hard to think that Dr. Cutts has 
given all the help he could. We are often 
faced with manifestly corrupt texts, and 
where we are told that there is more than 
one text of the poem, we are not told what 
help the others throw on that used as copy- 
text. To take an example where the other 
text is a printed one: the 1667 edition of 
the Latin poem on p. 36 (as Mr. T. ™M. 
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Gang has kindly verified for me) has 
“Sumentes” and “Fugate” for the 
nonsensical “‘sei mentes” and “ Tigate”’. 
In many other places the correction is 
obvious. It would be tedious to cite many 
examples, but on p. 24, 1. 6, ““ A fobb that 
danke’? must be an error for “that’s 
lanke’’; on p. 55, last line but one, “to 
harm him” for “tearm” (i.e. “term ’”’); 
on p. 83, 1. 6, “relation” for “ rotation”; 
on p. 107, 1. 14, “ Heart” for “ Heat”, on 
p. 217, last line, “so it” for “soft”; and 
s0 on. 

Where Dr. Cutts does offer help, it is 
not always to good purpose. Sometimes it 
is unnecessary: thus “to”, a spelling 
familiar to all students of the period, is 
regularly expanded to “ to[o]”, while much 
odder spellings are often left without com- 
ment. More positively misleading is the 
suggestion on p. 117, where the last two 
lines are printed: 

Amidst our chast enjoyments keep ourselves 
as blamelesse as ot sheep Our selves. 

[them selves?] 


the words in brackets being Dr. Cutts’s 
conjectural substitute for “Our selves”. 
It needs no Bentley to see that, in a rhymed 
octosyllabic poem, the couplet should read: 


Amidst our chast enjoyments keep 
Our selves as blamelesse as or sheep. 


The moral is that there is no real half-way 
house between a pure diplomatic transcript 
and a critical edition. Casual tinkering is 
no use. 

Dr. Cutts notes in his Introduction that 
“there will always be the possibility that 
some of these lyrics may prove after all to 
be reasonably well known”, and Dr. 
Hunter has pointed out in these pages (ccv. 
215) that one (p. 340) is in fact by George 
Herbert. I have noticed no others, but it 
might have been noted that “I gather where 
I hope to gain” is a rejoinder to Herrick’s 
“Gather ye rosebuds”. And, at the time 
of completing this review, light has just 
been cast on “In guilty night” (p. 198) by 
Mrs. Duncan-Jones (T.L.S., 9 Sept., 1960). 

J. C. MAXWELL. 


POETRY AND POLITICS UNDER THE 
STUARTS, by C. V. Wedgwood. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960; pp. viii, 
220; 25s. : 

Miss WEDGWOOD’S Clark Lectures are 
” the work of a well-equipped historian 

with a genuine and discriminating taste in 
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poetry. The student of seventeenth-century 
poetry may find little that is new on the 
major writers, but he will gain something 
by seeing them set beside their humbler 
brethren, some of whom, such as Marcha- 
mont Nedham, are shown not to deserve 
their almost total neglect. The easy- 
running and pleasantly illustrated narrative 
follows the main stream of political history 
down to 1688, and in the last few pages 
some tentative conclusions are outlined: 
sophisticated and unsophisticated types of 
verse, in this field as in others, are moving 
further apart (p. 196); “the Courtly verse 
of the later epoch, the time of Charles II, 
has not the vigorous extravagance of that 
of the earlier period; it lacks the fantastic 
and absurd daring” (p. 203). A light- 
weight, both among Miss Wedgwood’s 
writings and among Clark Lectures, but a 
reliable sketch of a territory that has not 
been covered in quite this way before. 

A few slips may be noted. If Miss 
Wedgwood had used Herford and Simpson 
instead of Newdigate for the poem on 
p. 42, she would have been able to give a 
better text, and would also have discovered 
that the poem is probably not by Jonson. 
In stigmatizing Dekker’s “ messe of king- 
domes” (p. 10) as a “not altogether happy 

. culinary simile’, she may be basically 
right, but she misses the exact sense, 
brought out by the unquoted second half 
of the line, “ foure such bowers”; it is a 
“mess” as a collection of four items, with 
the same pun as in the 1617 quotation under 
the relevant O.E.D. head (5). Middleton’s 
play was called A Game at [not of] Chess 
(p. 26). Marvell’s line, “ A Paradise of four 
Seas ” is twice (pp. 34 and 172) quoted with 


an intrusive “the”. J. C. MAXWELL. 


HOSANNA AND THRENODES, by 
Francis Quarles, edited by John Horden. 
Liverpool University Press (English 
Reprints Series, 15), 1960; pp. xxx, 57; 
10s. 6d. 

ONCE more, Liverpool English Reprints 

make available two extremely rare 
publications: each survives in one copy 
only, and neither was reprinted in Grosart’s 
edition of Quarles. Mr. Horden writes 

(p. xxx) that Quarles’s minor works “still 

receive less attention than they deserve”; 

if so, on the strength of these specimens, 
they must receive very little indeed. Mr. 
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Horden quotes (p. xxix) the contemporary 
description of Quarles as one who “next 
to Bartas, sung the heavenlist lay”, and he 
is, perhaps, more engaging in his Bartasian 
—for example, “The Graves opened” 
(p. 15)—than in his more sober vein; but 
that is not saying very much. The edition, 
however, enables Mr. Horden, the leading 
scholar in this field, to give a great deal of 
biographical and bibliographical informa- 
tion in his Introduction and Notes. The 
text is conservative. At 4.10, “fable” for 
“false” would normalize the metre; at 
5.10, the rhyme demands “left” for 
“lesse”; at 6.15, “haply” for “happy” 
suggests itself, and at 19.7, “‘fierie” for 
“fierce”; at 13.2, the editor’s “ Disvalu’d ” 
for “Disvail’d” might well have been 
admitted to the text. At 26.1.3, “In whose 
faire Sunshine, Turtles bill and beake”, 
“beake ” is surely more naturally assigned 
to O.E.D. beak v', 1b, than, with Mr. 
Horden, to beek v', 2. In the Cheyne 
Threnode, 34.5.3, ‘“Untainted with the 
Epidemicke stayne ”, it scarcely seems likely 
that, even in a formal elegy, the subject 
should, as Mr. Horden glosses, be credited 
with being free from original sin; the quota- 
tion from Nabbes on baptismal regenera- 
tion is irrelevant, since the tribute here 
must be to the natural qualities of Cheyne’s 
“ Heroicke Blood ”’. J. C. MAXwELL. 


THE MAN IN THE MOONE, by Francis 
Godwin. Hereford: ‘“ Nagrom”, c/o 
The Hereford. Times, Ltd., 10 Maylord 
Street, 1959; pp. 51; 5s. 

RANCIS GODWIN was once thought 
to have written his little book when he 
was a young man at Oxford; but it is now 
regarded as a work of the last years of the 
life of the Bishop and respected historian 
of Bishops, who died in 1633. Published 
posthumously in 1638, five months before 

John Wilkins’s better-known Discovery of 

a New World in the Moone, it is the first 

moon-voyage in English. Students of the 

influence of scientific ideas on the litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century as well as 
those of prose-fiction have long accorded 
it a modest but assured place in the history 
of the movement that culminated so glori- 
ously in Gulliver. Godwin’s giant men of 
the moon, who speak in tunes, adore the 
name of Jesus, wear clothes of a Lunar 
colour “most pleasing and resplendent” 
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(but “a colour never seen in our earthly 
world” and therefore indescribable), are 
pleasant people to meet. So also is his 
Spanish hero, with his cunningly reluctant 
tributes to English valour and his imagina- 
tion controlled, according to the best tradi- 
tion ‘of the cosmic voyage, by a cool 
empiricism and a realistic interest in his 
own happiness. He gets to the moon by 
accident, borne by the swan-like birds who 
constitute his flying-machine and who are 
accustomed to migrate thither from St. 
Helena. The people of the moon turn out 
to be monogamous, tobacco-cultivating 
monarchists, happy owners of magical coals 
and stones; “they doe nothing but as it 
were playing, and with pleasure ”; they also 
practice a form of eugenics by exiling the 
less well-disposed of their number to North 
America. There are signs here of the 
seventeenth-century dream of concord, 
peculiarly appropriate to the last halcyon 
decade of Caroline illusions, but Godwin 
is acute and up to date about the earth’s 
magnetic field and the region of fire. 

It is to the late Grant McColley that we 
owe the standard scholarly edition of The 
Man in the Moone (1937). The paper- 
bound edition which the Hereford Times 
now Offer us is a reprint of McColley, with 
a brief, mainly biographical, foreword 
signed “F.C.M.”, but no other editorial 
matter. It reproduces two of the illustra 
tions in the original, as well as a portrait 
of the Bishop. While it makes no claims 
to be a contribution to scholarship, it is 
welcome as an act of local piety. 


PETER URE. 


THE BAPTISM, MARRIAGE AND 
BURIAL REGISTERS’ OF _ SI. 
GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, 
edited by Edmund H. Fellowes, late 
Minor Canon of Windsor, and Elisabeth 
R. Poyser, Assistant Clerk of the Records, 
House of Lords. Oxley & Son (Windsor), 
Ltd., 1957; pp. xxii, 331; price not stated. 

"THE Registers of St. George’s Chapel are 

of more than ordinary interest as no 
less than eleven Sovereigns of England and 
more than forty members of the Royal 

Family have been buried at Windsor. 

However, quite apart from its historical 

interest, this book is a model of how 4 

printed register should be edited, and 80 

seldom is. 
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First, there is an excellent introduction 
of twenty-two pages by Dr. Fellowes and 
Miss Poyser giving full particulars of the 
original registers, and drawing attention to 
interesting and unusual facts in them; for 
example, that John Wood, buried in 1625, 
was “the first that ever presented kinge 
James with the sport of fishinge with 
Cormorantes”. The introduction ends with 
a list of the authorities consulted. 


Then follows the register itself. The 
baptisms from 1618 to 1956; the marriages 
from 1627 to 1956; and the burials from 
1625 to 1954. All these are set out in full. 
The original is reproduced as closely as 
possible, and all slips of the pen are pre- 
served. Many of the entries have notes 
attached to them which enormously increase 
the value of the book to the reader, as they 
are usually most detailed. But of course 
not everyone has been identified. For 
instance, Ahdrew Duke, a stranger who 
was buried 23 February, 1728, and Mrs. 
Jane Duke who was buried 15 September, 
1737, were husband and wife. He was the 
squire of Bulford, Wiltshire, and a member 
of the Wiltshire family of Duke of Lake; 
while she was his second wife, and a 
daughter of General John Richmond Webb, 
a member of the Wiltshire family of 
Richmond Webb, of Rodborne Cheney. 
Again, Benjamin Heron, who was buried 
22 June, 1770, was a Lieutenant in the 
Navy, and belonged to the family of Heron 
of Bargaly, Kirkcudbrightshire. He was in 
the Colonial Service in North Carolina, 
eventually becoming Chairman of the 
Royal Council there. He built the first 
drawbridge in America (1750), and imported 
the first fire engine to the Colonies (1756); 
and his daughter’s plantation at Stateburgh 
in South Carolina is still owned by his 
descendants. 


It is curious to notice how frequently in 
recent times the bodies of the Royal Family 
have been shunted around. For instance 
in 1928 the ground surrounding the mauso- 
leum at Frogmore was consecrated for 
burials, and many of the royal coffins have 
since that date from time to time been 
moved there. In 1930 the bodies of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge were 
moved from Kew to Windsor. A year later 
the body of the Duchess of Fife was moved 
from Windsor to Scotland. In 1939 
the body of the Duchess of Argyll was 
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buried at Windsor, whilst three months 
later her ashes (apparently) were removed 
to Frogmore; and in 1944 Princess Beatrice 
was buried at Windsor, only to be removed 
a year later to Whippingham. 

The register is followed by four appen- 
dixes, and a most elaborate index to 
persons, which includes all names in the 
text, but not unfortunately those names in 
the additional notes in appendix IV. 
Finally, there is an index of places under 
their modern spelling. 

This book can in every way be recom- 
mended to historians and genealogists; 
though it should be used in conjunction with 
the subsequently published (1958) Monu- 
ments of St. George’s Chapel, in the same 
series, which is complementary to it. 


CHARLES EVANS. 


THE MONUMENTS OF ST. GEORGE'S 
CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE, edited 
by Shelagh M. Bond. Printed and pub- 
lished for the Dean and Canons of 
St. George’s Chapel by Oxley & Son 
(Windsor), Ltd., 1958; pp. lx, 260+21 
plates; 21s. 

MBS. BOND begins her introduction most 

fittingly by quoting the well-known 

passage from John Weaver’s “ Funeral 
Monuments” relative to combating the 
barbarous treatment of monuments by 
collecting a record for posterity. This the 
editor has put into practice, and all honour 
is due to her for carrying on the good work 
which she acknowledges was begun by the 
seventeenth-century antiquaries by produc- 
ing an up-to-date catalogue of 373 existing 
and destroyed memorials, to include those 
in the Albert Memorial Chapel. 

As was to be expected, Mrs. Bond has 
taken full advantage of her privileged 
position as Hon. Assistant Archivist in 
consulting documentary evidence—other- 
wise inaccessible—of the erection, repair 
and movements of monuments, thus adding 
to the value of the record. 

Chapters deal with Regulations of monu- 
ments by the Chapter, Fees and Rules for 
burials both within the Chapel and its 
precincts, and maintenance of monuments, 
followed by one on repaving and removals 
which took place to meet the changing taste 
over a period of some 400 years. Further 
chapters are on the biographical and histori- 
cal interest of the monuments, inscriptions 
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alluding to the type of 


each century. The editorial method is 


explained, acknowledgements made and a. 


list provided of abbreviations, beside a 
select bibliography. The list alphabetically 
arranged is followed by appendixes dealing 
with the Albert Memorial Chapel, Cata- 
combs at the West End of St. George’s 
Chapel, authorship of monuments, analysis 
of morunients by their present position and 
according to the persons commemorated. 
The index of persons is good, but for ease 
of location, the absence of a plan seems a 
great pity. 

Recalling the fame of the chapel asso- 
ciated with the most noble Order of the 
Garter, it is perhaps surprising that the 
medieval monuments are comparatively 
few and that the kings and their consorts 
buried in the vaults have at the most a 
non-contemporary ledger slab to indicate 
their place of sepulchre. 

The piety of the early period is exempli- 
fied by the recumbent figures on table tombs 
in the attitude of death, Nos. 72, 220 and 
312, a style to an extent revived for the 
royal tombs, of the House of Windsor. In 
contrast is the demi-effigy of Giles Tomson, 
Bishop of Gloucester (No. 329) on the wall 
of the Bray Chapel and more recently the 
cenotaph by Wyatt which almost fills the 
Urswick Chapel, to Princess Charlotte 
Augusta, 1817. 

The floor slabs commemorating gallant 
officers form a commentary of the wars of 
the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries, and 
it is interesting to note that no less than 
222 memorials inside and in the Chapel 
environs are to members of the College, 
Deans, Canons and their families. 

Mention is made of the removal—which 
some may not consider was any loss—of the 
magnificent baroque monument to the First 
Duke of Beaufort (ob. 1700) to Badminton 
village church, and in the same way later 
that to the Duke of Kent to Frogmore 
Mausoleum, built by Queen Victoria. 

Dean Christopher Urswick 1522 (No. 337) 
founded the chantry chapel, previously 
mentioned, the screen dividing it from the 
nave being displaced in 1824, though it is 
pleasing to record its restoration to the 
original position in 1920-30. This worthy 
Churchman resigned his major benefices 
and, as Mrs. Bond states, retired to his 
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fectory of St. Augustine’s, Hackney, where 


-he was buried in 1523. 


His brass effigy’ and inscription remain, 
though the tomb was treated with little more 
respect than the screen, being turned out 


when the church was demolished in 1798 


and dumped in the vestibule of the new 
edifice. 

Of brasses showing the canons habited in 
the mantle of the Order of the Garter, of 
which three were known to exist, all have 
been looted, but there yet remains one 
nearby in Eton College Chapel.’ 

The two mural “ brasses” in the Rulland 
Chapel are worthy of note. That to Anne, 
Duchess of Exeter (No. 6)* and wife to Sir 
Thomas St. Leger, 1483, is of copper gilded 
not silver-gilt, as stated in the guide book. 
Mrs. Bond alludes to “ the crucifixion” on 
page 5 and xli, but this is of a type of 
Emblematic Holy Trinity—less the third 
person—the Holy Dove, found on a number 
of contemporary brasses.* 

The other brass, No. 168, is to Canon 
Robert Honeywode, 1523, much restored 
in the last century. Mrs. Bond makes no 
mention of the “ghost shield” so well 
shown on plate II or that the seated figure 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary was no doubt 
intended for Our Lady of Eton.® 

A correction to the note on page xliii is 
necessary. There is no space at the side of 
the tomb which is of a common Tudor type 
at Bisham and incidentally this is alien, 
being imported in the middle of the last 
century from Pennyanyd, Anglesey. 

Mrs. Bond’s book could well be con- 
sidered a prototype of publications of 
surveys of the many monuments which we 
are fortunate to possess in this country, be 
they in cathedral or parish church, and the 
efforts if not recognized by all would gain 
the thanks of future generations. 


H. F. O. Evans. 


1 TIlustrated (effigy only) Waller’s ‘“‘ Monumental 
Brasses ’’, Part II. ; iy 

2 See article on ‘‘ Brasses to Canons of Windsor", 
Transactions of the Monumental Brass Society, Vol. 
VII, p. 259. 

3 Tllustrated as frontispiece in Brasses of Berk- 
shire (1925) by H. T. Morley, who also gives 
particulars, though not always correctly, of the 
remaining brasses. i 

4See Francis Bond, Dedications of English 
Churches (Oxford, 1914). 

5 Compare the “ Figure ” in the Beaufort Chapel 
purchased by the Society of Friends of St. Georges 
— a provenance of Spain following the Ci 

ar. 
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